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PREVIEW OF THE 1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS... . 


N. A. F. 
1953 Workshops 


August 2-7 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
Dale Gilliland, Director 
August 3-8 
Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana 
John Lester, Director 
August 16-21 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina 
Virginia Wary Linney, Director 
August 17-22 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Alexander Grant, Director 
August 24-28 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Roy Schuessler, Director 


The fifth year of Summer Workshops for 
teachers of singing promises to be one of 
great interest to all NATS members. Plans 
for the programs and events are being made 
at this time: some of the agenda must still 
be tentative; further additions to the faculties 
and the programs will be made within ensu- 
ing weeks. Outlines of the courses to be 
offered, and the personnel of the faculties, 
are given below, as fully as can be stated at 
this time. Complete programs will be pub- 
lished in the MAY-JUNE BULLETIN, and 
the WORKSHOP BROCHURE will be sent 
to all members, in May. 

Particular emphasis is being placed, this 
year, on close adherence to the outlines of 
study recommended by the NATS Commit- 
tee on Vocal Education in the pronounce- 
ment, “Fundamental Requirements for 
Teachers of Singing.” Such basic subjects 
as: Anatomy of the Vocal Tract, Psychol- 
ogy for the Teacher of Voice, Physics of 
Sound, Oral Expression, etc. will be part 
of the curriculum. Supplementary subjects 
which will be useful to teachers of voice 
will be added, at the discretion of the direc- 
tors. 

Five workshops are to be held again this 
year; it is interecting that three of them are 
in the same institutions which were their 
hosts in 1952. These are: Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Appalachian State Teachers College. 
and the University of Colorado. It may be 
added that 1953 will be the third year for 
the last-named university! This speaks well 
for the reputation of our members; it is evi- 
dent that their presence was welcome, and 
that the “welcome was not worn out.” Two 
new additions to the list are: Montana State 


University, Missoula, Mont., and Augsburg 
College, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Physical facilities of all five institutions 
are adequate and attractive; all cities of their 
locations are of easy access. The several 
directors and co-directors are excellent, 
proven administrators who can be depended 
upon to present a vital program of real 
merit. 

In addition to the directors given, the fol- 
lowing are to function as co-directors: 

Ohio State University: Louis Diercks: 

Montana State University: Dr. Luther 
A. Richman and Mrs. Ruth Evelyn 
Stoughton; 

University of Colorado: Dr. Berton 
Coffin and Miss Mary Cook: 
Appalachian State Teachers College: 

Earl F. Berg; 
Augsburg College: Mr. John Thut. 

It is hoped that many members of the 
National Association will avail themselves 
of the profitable and happy experiences of 
attending one of the workshops this year. 
All members are urged to consider this very 
seriously. Non-members may attend: the 
privilege is extended to those teachers of 
voice who are not yet members of the 
NATS: to choir and chorus directors: to 
music educators; to students preparing to be 
teachers of voice. Non-members should be 
recommended by a member of the National 
Association. 

The fee for each of the five workshops 
is $20.00, covering tuition. The registra- 
tion fee of $5.00, asked for in connection 
with the application, applies on the total 
fee. Information on living expenses at the 
workshops will be forthcoming in the official 
brochure. 


FACULTIES AND PROGRAMS 
OF EVENTS 
Tentative 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Workshop Faculty: Neil C. Andrews, M. D. 
Instr... Surgical Research, Ohio State Univ.; 
Wilmer T. Bartholomew, M.A., M.M., Research 
Scholar in Acoustics, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Eugene Carrington, Educational Director, Allied 
Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Alice Adele Cave, 
Instr., School of Music, Ohio State Univ.; Max 
R. Goodson, Ed.D., Assoc. Prof. of Educ., 
Ohio State Univ.: Everett J. Kirchner, Ph.D., 
Assoc. Prof. of Educ., Ohio State Univ.; Wave 
H. Shaffer, Ph.D., Prof. of Physics, Ohio State 
Univ.; George Ullrich, Ed. M., Audio-Visual 
Educ., Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y.: 
H. Emett Wilson, A.M., Ph.D., Prof. of Music, 
Ohio State Univ. 


NATS Faculty: Richard De Young, Chicago, 
Ill .(Past-President). Burton Garlinghouse, Ak- 
ron, Ohio: Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Cameron MacLean, Detroit, Mich.; George 
Newton, Indianapolis, Ind.; Glenn Schnittke, 
Berea, Ohio; Harry Seitz, Detroit, Mich.; Ellis 


Ohio State University—Library Buildin; _ 
Columbus, Ohio 


Snyder, Columbus, Ohio; Norman Staiger, ( o- 
lumbus, Ohio; Margaret Taylor, Clevelaid, 
Ohio: Kenneth Westerman, Ann Harbor, Mi_h. 


Program of Events: Educational Philo.o- 
phy; Educational Psychology—Learning prin- 
ciples applied to singing: Acoustics: Teaching 
Problems and Procedures: Comparative Metho- 
dology; Tape Recording Techniques: Educ.- 
tional films; Breathing for Singing: Emergence 
of Voice; Lecture Recitals incl. French art-song, 
Oratorio, American song; Scottish song; History 
of Interpretation: Choral Music, incl. blending 
for quality, classification of voices for efiec- 
tiveness. Concert by the Mansfield. Ohio. 
“Mastersingers™; Lecture-recital, Cycle “Die 
Sché6ne Miillerin’” of Schubert. 


Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 


Model of the new School of Music buildin 
nearing completion on the campus of Montana 
State University, Missoula—the scene of one 0! 


the five NATS Workshops _ this 


Workshop Faculty: E. A. Atkinson, Chm. 
Dept. of Psychology, Montana State Un 
Irving Boekelheide, Ph.D, M.A.. Physics, Music 
Composition, Montana State Univ.; Herbert 
Carson, Director of Speech Clinic; Max Novh, 
Dean of Music, Georgia State College ‘or 
Women; Archer S. Taylor, Consulting Ra:Jic 
Engineer, Physics Dept., Montana State Un v.: 7 
Robert W. Thometz, M. D.; David W. We>s. 
Technical Director of Theatre, Montana 5S: te 
Univ. 


NATS Faculty: Hasmig Gedickian, Mont na 
State Univ.; Dr. Luther A. Richman, Dean of 
Music, Montana State Univ.; Ruth Ev ‘yn 
Stoughton, Portland Oregon; Walter A en 
Stults, Denton, Texas; E. Clifford Toren, No ‘h- 
western Univ., Evanston, Ill.; Hardin ‘an 
Deursen, Kansas City, Missouri. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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BALANCED-TONE 


system response to 
provide amazingly 


Announcing the new 


CONTROL co-ordinates 
amplifier and acoustic 


realistic tonal quality. 


Exclusive Index Counter 
provides complete 
selectivity and instant 
location of any part 
of recorded reel! 


\\ 


instantly. 


key-controls record 


High-spced Forward and 
Rewind Lever responds 
to the touch of your 
finger. No backlash, no 
danger of tape tearing! 


Automatic, simplified 


play, or stop recorder 


RDER- 


A Masterpiece of Tonal Quality and Operating Ease! 


To hear the new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 
is an unforgettable experience. What 
a thrill you ll get as each delicate 
sound, each musical note, is repro- 
duced with amazing depth of tone, 
breadth of range and height of realism 
heretofore obtainable only with pro- 
fessional broadcast equipment. 


Incorporating a sensational new 
development—the “BALANCED- 
TONE” Control—with other exclu- 
sive electronic advancements, Revere 
has achieved an extraordinary wide 
frequency response (80 to 8,000 cycles 
per second) and rich tonal quality 
that has won the acclaim of many of 
the world’s leading musicians. Yet. 


key-control operation of this record- 
ing triumph is extremely simple. 
Add to these features such out- 
standing advantages as 2 full hours 
recording per reel, lightweight port- 
ability, magnificent styling, glamorous 
beauty, low price—and you'll readily 
appreciate why this new Revere 
“BALANCED-TONE” Tape Recorder 


is the sensation of the industry, 


Revere T-700—Complete with microphone, 
radio attachment cord, 2 reels (one with 
tape) and carrying case......... $225.00 
TR-800—Same as above with built-in radio.$250.00 


Special Studio Medels—Speed 7.50 
T-10—Complete with microphone, radio attach- 
ment cord, 2 reels (one with tape) and carrying 
TR-20—Same as above with built-in radio . $260.00 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY ee CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 
When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 


BASS REFLEX SPEAKER—I'or use in 
auditoriums and schools where ultra 
fine musical reproduction is required. 
An exceptionally fine 12” Alnico V 
Speaker unit acoustically matched to a 
16"x22"x13” Bass-Reflex Cabinet. De- 
signed as a console base for the recorder, 
Lightweight, portable, with plug and 


ACCESSORIES — For remote control: 
Hand Control $4.00: Foot Control 
$17.50; Adapter Cord Assembly $4.00. 
Ear Phone $10.50, 
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PREVIEW OF 1953 NATS SUMMER WORKSHOPS... 


Continued from page 2 


Program of Events: Terminology; Metho- 
dology; Comparative Pedagogy; Educational 
Psychology; Acoustics; Films; Electronic equip- 
ment; Anatomy and Physiology; Basic Qualifi- 
cations for voice teachers; Adolescent voice; 
Clinics (adolescent and adult); Vocal teach- 
niques for Chorus; Coaching (Lieder, French, 
English, Italian); Breathing, Phonation: Articu- 
lation; Effective Staging; Voice Pathology— 
psychological and physiological problems. 

Presentations of MSU Opera Workshop; 
Session of Rocky Mountain Regional Arts 
Roundup—Writer’s Conference, Crafts Work- 
shop, Fine Arts Program, Western Dance Clinic. 

Drives or flights into scenic Western Mon- 
tana, Glacier Park and Mission Range. 

Meetings will be held in the new, ultra- 
modern Music Building MSU. 


Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 


Appalachian State Teachers College— 
Science Building—Boone, N. C. 


Workshop Faculty: Justin Williams, Peabody 
Conservatory, Baltimore, Md.; Walter Golde, 
New York City. (Additional names to be an- 
nounced later.) 


NATS Workshop Faculty: Radiana_Paz- 
mor, Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Paul Peterson, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Sarl F. Berg Charlotte, N. C.; Arnold 
Putman, Women’s College, Furman University, 
Greenville, S. C.; Haskell L. Boyter, Atlanta, 
Georgia; J. Oscar Miller, Chattanooga, Tenn.;: 
Lelia Leslie, Knoxville, Tenn.; Virginia Wary 
Linney, Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, N. C.; Louis Nicholas, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Program of Events: Vocal Pathology; Phys- 
ical Coordination, Stimulus and_ Respons2 
studied in relation to breathing: Corrective 
Vocal Aspects of Speech: Vocal Clinic: French. 
Italian, German Diction and Repertoire: Con- 
cert Accompanying; Choral Singing and Choral 
Music; Oratorio; Church Music: The Adolescent 
Voice: Question Box; Open Forum; Television 
and Recording Devices. 

A drive and barbecue at Doughton Park: 
Historical drama in Open Air Theatre—*Horn 
in the West”: A night of Opera: A concert. 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
Faculty: Donald Page, M.D., Colorado Sani- 
tarium; Victor A. Fields, College of the City 
of New York, N. Y.; Solon Alberti, New- York, 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


N. Y.: E. Clifford Toren, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill; Grace Leslie, New York, 
N. Y.: Richard De Young, Chicago, Ill.; Burton 
Garlinghouse, Akron, Ohio; Glenn Schnittke, 
Berea, Ohio. (Others to be announced.) 


Program of Events: Psychological approach 
to voice ivaining; Educational principles; Free- 
dom of ‘one-production; Diction and _ inter- 
pretation; Vocal pedagogy—problems and pro- 
cedures; Demonstrations; Clinical procedures; 
Anatomy and physiology of the vocal tract; 
Musical styles, Vocal mechanics in relation to 
interpretation. 

Lecture-recita!: Sch6éne Miillerin’—Song 
cycle by Franz Schubert, presented by Glenn 
Schnittke, tenor, with Burton Garlinghouse at 
the piano; Concert by one of the Guest-artists 
of the Aspen Institute (to be announced). 


Augsburg College 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Workshop Faculty: Dr. Lawrence R. Boies, 
Head, Dept. of Ophthalmology and Otolaryn- 
gology, Univ. of Minn. Medical School; Eugene 
Carrington, Educational Director Allied Radio 
Corp., Chicago, Ill.; (others to be announced). 


NATS Faculty: Walter Allen Stults, Pres., 
N.A.T.S., Denton, Texas; Hadley R. Crawford 
Simpson College, Indianola, lowa; Burton Gar- 
linghouse, Akron, Ohio; Helen Steen Huls, St. 
Cloud, Minn.; Louis Nicholas, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; Glenn Schnittke, 
Berea, Ohio; Sonia Sharnova, Chicago, IlL.; 
(others to be announced). 


Program of Events: Anatomy; Vocal Hy- 
giene;. Psychology of Language Motivation; 
Comparative Pedagogy; Demonstrations and 
Clinics: Vocal Aspects of Music Education; 
Reptertoire Classes in Old and Modern Litera- 
ture; Electronic Equipment for the studio; 
Research Developments in Speech Correction; 
Question and Answer periods. 

Recitals by N.A.T.S. members; Concerts and 
entertainment; Sight-seeing in scenic areas of 
the Twin Cities. 


Augsburg College—Science Hall, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Musical Therapy—When? 

Just when did musical therapy have its 
inception? According to Robert Ha‘ en 
Schauffler in his two-volume masterpi ce! 
entitled “Beethoven,” it most certainly {id 
not begin in the 20th Century. 

He relates an episode which includes hel 
great master, indirectly the charming |i ‘le 
Bettina Brentano, sister -of his close fri: ad 
Franz, and Bettina’s sister-in-law Anto jie! 
Brentano. It was the ecstatic admira’ on 
of Bettina for Beethoven and his work | iat 
led her to introduce him into influen jal 
literary and musical circles of the day. It 
is a regrettable fact that Beethoven |; ‘er 
slighted Bettina in his own inimitable m :n- 
ner, for the favors of her sister-in-| w, 
Mme. Antonie to whom he dedicated he 
“Diabelli Variations.” 

Schauffler writes: “Against his thou; 1t- 
lessness towards Bettina, however, one 1 \ay 
balance his delicate kindness to her sis‘er- 
in-law. At this time Madame Antonie \.as 
often so ill that she had to keep to her room 
and refuse all visitors. But Beethoven had 
discovered the science of musical therapy 
a century or so before it received more! 
general recognition. He used to call regular-| 
ly on the invalid ,go without a word to an 
adjoining room, open the piano and im- 
provise—then leave the house as silently 
as he had come. Just as he once did for 
Dorothea von Ertmann, he accomplished 
far more for his privileged patient than all 
the drugs and all the doctors.” 


MAGNETISM 

“Any singer who has sincerity, a fair 
amount of imagination and perfected tech- 
nique can interpret, but not necessarily 
successfully. To be successful he must have 
Magnetism. Magnetism—so-called for want 
of a better word—is a pure gift. It is as 
much born to the individual as the color 
of his eyes or his hair. It is the property 
in greater or less degree of every successful 
public man, be he preacher or politici in, 
actor or singer. It is probably an applied 
form of what in the private individual is 
called attraction, though its application is 
unconscious and spontaneous. It is gener: |ly 
closely associated with temperament tho: ch 
in no way related to it, for the one pr iy 
appear without the other at any time. | is 
the greatest gift the singer can have, for ‘ts 
possession means power . . . Magnetisn is 
the indefinable something which passes fi. m 
singer to audience and audience to sin °F 
alike, for the audience which the sir er 
holds in the hollow of his hand, holds ' m 
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hEGIONAL 


The inspirational value and importance of district and local meetings and conferences cannot be over-stressed. Member contact and friendly 
discussions of topics and questions relating to the every-day routine of vocal education and pedagogy result in new and more intensive efforts 
on the parts of all to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


NEW S 


FROM ALL 


OVER 


THE COUNTRY 


DISTRICT 

Romley Fell, regional governor, announces 
he «ppointment of Mr. Donald Butterworth 
{ Delaware City, as state chairman of 


ware. 


hol THERN DISTRICT 


Louis Nicholas, regional governor, reports 
hat upon invitation from the Southeastern 
Dist ict, his region has arranged to join with 
he latter in sponsoring the forthcoming 
\A’S workshop to be held at the Appa- 
chan State Teachers College, Boone, 
\.C., Aug. 16-21. Governor Nicholas has 
ppcinted two members from his region to 
he workshop committee. The latter now 


jnsists Of Mrs. Virginia Wary (chairman), 


Boone, N. C.; Earl Berg, Charlotte, N. C.; 
ul Peterson, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Has- 
ell Boyter, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Lelia Leslie, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; J. Oscar Miller, Chat- 
anooga, Tenn. 


OULTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Regional governor Arnold E. Putman re- 
sorts the appointment of Mr. R. Wayne 
Jugoboom of Marshall College, Huntington, 
Vest Virginia, as state chairman for West 
Virginia. 


WUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

Ten South Carolina N. A. T. S. members 
net at Winthrop College (South Carolina 
‘vate College for Women) in Rock Hill on 
\wturday afternoon, March 7th, at 1 o'clock. 
ther guest teachers and their students were 
vesent also. Miss Katherine Pfohl and Dr. 
nd Mrs. Walter B. Roberts welcomed 
\. A. T. S. members, guest teachers and 
udents at an informal coffee hour preced- 
1g the opening session at 2 o'clock. 

The formation of a new South Carolina 
hapter was one of the principal objectives 
{this meeting. 

Greetings from the hosts and Mr. Arnold 


utman, Southeastern regional governor 
Greenville Woman's College of Furman 
\niversity) were exchanged. Personal 


lim »ses of the National Convention were 
wescnted by Mr. Putman and Miss Radiana 
Xzmor, state chairman. Miss Pazmor 
pok: briefly, commending the growing in- 
ves in vocal therapy. Statements about 
nerbership qualifications for prospective 
‘mer bers were made by Mr. Putman, in- 
jorring us of the responsibilities and evalu- 
liors of new teachers, to be considered by 
‘in making membership recommendations. 
\ student Voice Clinic followed. Mrs. 


— 


Esther Coulange, Mr. Edward Leonard of 
Winthrop College, Miss Radiana Pazmor of 
Converse College, Miss Constance Conklin 
of Greenville Woman's College, Furman 
University were panel members. The panel 
offered suggestions and discussion of prob- 
lems encountered in the training of the types 
of voices presented. Ten young singers and 
their teachers benefited by the experience. 
After the clinic, Dr. Frederick Macdonald, 
throat specialist of Rock Hill, presented two 
valuable films on the Singing Voice and 
Pathology of the Vocal Organs and Larynx. 

At 4:45, a Question Box period led by 
Mrs. Fred Parker of Columbia College, 
Columbia, S. C. was shared. Questions dis- 
cussed related to “What is good posture?”, 
“What should be done for breathy voices?”, 
“How to promote better diction for stu- 
dent singers,” and “The advisability of using 
vocalizing books for students.” 

At the close of the session a short chapter 
business meeting led by Miss Pazmor fol- 
lowed. Miss Pazmor was elected unanim- 
ously as president, as was Miss Pfohl, the 
secretary and treasurer. Discussion of dues 
was deferred until a later meeting. 

N. A. T. S. members present were: Mrs. 
Grace Johnston, Mrs. J. Fred Parker, and 
Mrs. Hugh Williamson—Columbia; Miss 
Grace Levinson and Mr. Arnold Putman— 
Greenville; Miss Radiana Pazmor, Mrs. Ver- 
gene Colloms—Spartanburg; Mrs. Esther 
Coulange, Miss Katherine Pfohl, and Dr. 
Walter B. Roberts—Rock Hill. 

A number of the teachers and their stu- 
dents remained for dinner in the College 
Dining Hall. The South Carolina N. A. T. 
S. and their guests felt inspired by the 
meeting and are anticipating the summer 
workshop at Boone, N. C. during August 
1953, where Mrs. Virginia Linney will again 
be the hostess. Those who attended the 
workshop last summer gave excellent tes- 
timony of its success and of the fellowship 
enjoyed by N. A. T. S. from fourteen states; 
the salubrious climate of Boone in the 
Appalachian Mountains made the week's 
session delightfully pleasant. It is hoped that 
many N. A. T. S. will return to the Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College at Boone, 
North Carolina, and that they will bring 
other N. A. T. S. with them. 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

The 1953 convention of the Southwest 
Region was held at the Skirvin Hotel in 
Oklahoma City, March 13 and 14, with 
seventy-five members registered represent- 
ing all five states in the region. Arrange- 
ments were made by the regional governor, 


Dr. H. Grady Harlan, who was unable to 
be present because of illness, Dr. Henry Ho- 
bart, acting governor, and Mrs. Verna Neil- 
son, lieutenant-governor for Oklahoma. 

The most conspicuous activity of the con- 
vention was the second annual student com- 
petition in which seventy-five students of 
NATS members sang an operatic aria in 
the original language, an art song in French, 
German, or Italian, and an American art 
song. The standard of performance was 
high. The southwest is rich in fine young 
voices, and some good teaching was evi- 
denced. First place in the women’s division, 
and $100. cash award, were given to Ann 
Marie LaFratta, dramatic soprano, of San 
Antonio, pupil of John Seagle, of Trinity 
University. The first place men’s award 
went to William Lewis, tenor, of Fort 
Worth, student of Arthur Faguy-Cote, of 
Texas Christian University. Second place 
awards ($50.) went to Janice Seward, 
soprano, and Charles Broadhurst, tenor, 
both of Wichita, Kansas, and students of 
Harold Decker, Wichita Municipal Univer- 
sity. 

A new feature this year was a high school 
division, with twenty-four students partici- 
pating. First place award for young women 
was declared a tie, the winners, being Sue 
Thomas, soprano, of Lindsay, Oklahoma, 
pupil of Mrs. W. B. Anderson, of Oklahoma 
College for Women, Chickasha, and Linda 
Whitehead, contralto, of Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, a pupil of Dr. Henry Hobart, of Phil- 
lips University, Enid, Oklahoma. Each 
received $50. The first place award for 
young men went to Donald Chastain, of 
Oklahoma City, pupil of Folsom D. Jack- 
son; second place award ($25.) was re- 
ceived by Arthur C. Bartow, baritone, of 
Cushing, Oklahoma, pupil of Mrs. Ralph 
Carver, private teacher. All first place win- 
ners received $250. scholarships to the In- 
spiration Point Fine Arts Colony summer 
youth opera workshop. 

Judges for the competition were Dr. Or- 
ville Borchers of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, John Seagle of Trinity University, 
Dr. Llewellyn Roberts of Midwestern Uni- 
versity, Dean Albert Lukken of the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, William C. Rice of Baker 
University, and J. Campbell Wray of the 
South West Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Fort Worth. 

Sessions of the convention proper began 
with a Voice Clinic and Forum Discussion 
lead by our national president, Walter Allen 
Stults. Several pupils of Ira R. Bowles, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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SOME THINGS A VOICE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SOUND. ..... 


By NEWELL H. LONG, Associate Professor of Music Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


There are a great many things about sound and its perception that have been discovered; 
some of these facts deal with the physical phenomena and some with the psychological 
aspects. Where these two areas of investigation, the physical and the psychological, meet 
there is a scientific frontier where much is waiting to be explored, a fascinating frontier 
that new developments in electronic devices will help us to chart. The National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing is to be commended for encouraging qualified persons to 
initiate research in this frontier field, for when the facts are in, teachers of singing will 
be able to make their methods still more efficient and, in addition, they can feel more 
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While it would be impractical to postpone 
the training of voice students until all acous- 
tical frontiers have been completely ex- 
plored, teachers of singing can take advan- 
tage of such scientific data as has already 
been verified. Before discussing those ele- 
ments of acoustics which seem to-have the 
most direct bearing on voice production, it 
may be helpful to review a few general facts 
about sound. 

Sound is caused by a vibrating object, and 
transmitted through air by longitudinal 
waves which travel about 1100 feet per 
second. The waves travel faster if the air 
is warm, slower if air is cold. (Sound is 
transmitted by other gases and by liquids 
and solids, but at faster speeds in the denser 
media. ) 

The number of sound waves which pass 
a particular point in one second is called 
the frequency of the sound. Treble clef A 
has a frequency of 440 vibrations per sec- 
ond. This frequency of a tone gives rise 
to the sensation we call pitch. It should 
be kept in mind that air particles themselves 
do not travel from sound source to the ear 
(at 1100 feet per second), but that alter- 
nating compressions and rarifactions of the 
atmosphere move away from the source of 
sound at that speed. 

When sound waves strike an object they 
are reflected much like light waves are re- 
flected from various surfaces. At each 
reflecting point, however, some of the energy 
in the sound wave is absorbed. The amount 
of absorption depends upon the nature of 
the reflecting material. A marble slab will 
absorb only 1% of the sound, 99% being 
reflected; some accoustical tiles will absorb 
as much as 82% of the sound, reflecting 
only 18%. 

Sometimes when a sound wave is reflected 
back upon itself the points of compression 
and rarifaction coincide so that a standing 
wave is established. The compression of the 
reflected wave is added to the compression 
of subsequent waves as it meets them and 
a greater compression results. Similarly 
greater rarifactions are created. When the 
compression and rarifaction become greater, 
the amplitude or sweep of the vibration is 
thus increased and results in the sensation 
of increased volume. 

In wind instruments, including the voice, 


the reflected wave will be transmitted to 
the original vibrator, be it a clarinet reed 
or vocal cords, and if the compressions 
arrive at optimum times, they will give 


extra shoves to the vibrating reed or cord © 


and increase its amplitude. (A good anal- 
ogy is a child in a swing; if a little push 
is given each time the swing reverses direc- 
tion, the swing will go higher and higher.) 
This is the situation when resonance occurs. 

For resonance to be present in the voice 
there must be reflection of the sound waves 
so that they can aid the vibration of the 
vocal cords and also set up a standing wave 
in the throat and mouth. The effect of re- 
flecting surfaces of varying hardness and 
the direction in which they reflect the sound 
waves constitute an area in which there has 
been inadequate research. 

If I, an untrained singer, may be permit- 
ted to speculate, | would like to suggest 
that a great deal of that which is spoken of 
as “voice placement” is the attempt to em- 
ploy the least absorbant reflecting surfaces 
in the oral cavity and to shape the cavity 
so that the reflected sound waves will travel 
back to the vocal cords just in time to coin- 
cide with the reflected waves thereby creat- 
ing resonance. 

In each standing wave we have points 
where there is a great deal of alternating 
compression and rarifaction. These points 
are called antinodes. At other points we 
have a condition where there is practically 
no compression or rarifaction. These are 
nodes. Any sound generator, such as the 
vocal cords, must be located at an antinode. 
The principal reflecting surface, when reso- 
nance occurs, must be located at a node. 
The distance between a node and an anti- 
node may be 1/4 wave length, 3/4 wave 
length, 5/4 wave length, 7/4, etc. 

If we divide velocity, 1100 feet per sec- 
ond, by the frequency we get the wave 
length. For A-440 (A above middle C) 
the wave length would be 30 inches and 
Y% wave length, the shortest distance we 
could have between generator and reflector 
to obtain resonance, would be 7.5 inches. 

For the A just below middle C the quar- 
ter wave length or minimum distance for 
the resonance of the fundamental frequency, 
would be 15 inches; for A—bottom space 
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Supplement to The Bulletin 


ANNUAL REPORT (1952) OF THE PRESIDENT — 
to the Members of the National Association .... . 


March-April, 1953 


Ed. Note 


THE BULLETIN publishes the president's yearly report as read by him at the annual meeting held at Boston in December 


1952, in order that those members who were unable to attend the convention may have the opportunity to read this important docu- 
nent which represents the chief executive's account of and reaction to the various features of the NATS 1952 activities. 


By no means least among the many respon- 
s vilities with which any presiding officer is 
confronted is that of preparing and submitting 
a) annual report. Always an exacting task, 
it becomes especially difficult in the case of an 
o ganization such as NATS, due to the com- 
pexity of its setup and the many factors there- 
fore to be considered. Nevertheless, I shall 
eideavor to make this accounting as accurate 
aid as brief as may seem consistent with rea- 
senably complete coverage of the numerous 
details involved. 

But, before going into such prosaic data as 
actual facts and figures, I desire to make certain 
o servations more or less general in character. 
I is now just one year since you saw fit to 
entrust me with the responsibilities of the 
presidential office. The past twelve months have 
brcught to me new and increasing respect for 
the almost unbelievable amount of voluntary 
service which has distinguished the official ten- 
ures of my predecessors. In fact, so varied and 
so demanding were official exactions that it was 
by no means uncommon for them to give to 
such duties 40 and/or occasionally, more hours 
per week. Nor should I omit to make mention 
of the additional fact that all of them have, 
al the same time, been considerably out of 
pocket as well. Without exception they have 
functioned, not as professionals in competition 
with each other, but rather as colleagues, ever 
motivated by the single and selfless purpose 
of devotion to NATS; to its steady growth and 
to dissemination of its beneficent influence over 
the widest possible areas. Adherence to these 
tcnets has served largely to eradicate distinction 
between private as compared with institutional 
pedagogy; between men and women as teachers: 
between divergent sctions of the country and, 
finally, between varying studio procedures. Con- 
s.quently, in direct proportion to emergence of 
such tolerance, has commendable, and I might 
well add, hitherto unknown national solidarity 
been the happy result, a status which can and 
must be preserved at any and all costs. 

Our Association’s mounting educational pro- 
gram, distinguished as it has been, and continues 
to be, through increased cooperation on the part 
of universities and colleges housing a growing 
roster of Summer Workshops; as further demon- 
strated by rapid amplification in the number 
of Chapters and by gratifying multiplication of 
Local Study Groups, has served completely to 
confound those captiously scornful critics say- 
ing that it was impossible for teachers of singing 
ever to meet on anything like common peda- 
gogical grounds! 

Still another factor contributary to this result 
has been that of close adherence to the pro- 
vsions of an admirably contrived set of By- 
Laws adopted eight years ago. True, as NATS 
has grown in numbers and power, certain modi- 
fications have become mandatory. However. 
their relatively small number would seem to 
te proof positive that the original writers were 
guided by a spirit of legislative wisdom. Its 
cemocratic stipulations guarantee to every mem- 
ber freedom of opinion and expression as well 
as complete protection of personal rights and 
interests. Hence, basing my opinion on the 
all-over picture as 1 now see it I must say 
that vision of the tremendous power and in- 
fluence which NATS can ultimately wield tends 
to fill me with a feeling akin to awe. And, 
in the same breath, [| can truthfully say that 
I am grateful for the privilege of participating 
ii) a program so obvious in values that it is 
currently being emulated by other professions, 


members of which are becoming fully cognizant 
of need for organization along similar lines. 
Here | venture the assertion that NATS has 
already attained such stature and consequent 
momentum that nothing, short of national dis- 
asier, which God forbid, can ever militate 
against ultimate worldwide recognition fully 
comparable to that accorded other and far older 
professional associations. 

Now for facts and figures. Inasmuch as 
existence of any society is primarily dependent 
upon its membership that will be the first 
matter to receive attention. During the past year 
our membership roster has grown from slightly 
over 1300 mentioned by past-president Mowe 
in his final report, to just under 1500, and 
this in spite of more or less unavoidable losses 
due to death, resignations and dropping of 
members in arrears. In this connection, I deem 
it a matter of general interest to state that, 
as of this time, our mailing list contains some 
1650 names and addresses, all under the efficient 
supervision of Harold C. Luckstone. to whom 
the association owes a large debt of gratitude 
for time and energy expended in keeping it 
correct and up-to-date. I am glad to report 
that communications recently received from 
vice-president Garlinghouse, regional gover- 
nors, lieutenant-governors and state chairmen, 
with one accord report plans for increased ac- 
livity in securing new applications. Wherefore 
it seems reasonable to assume that the com- 
ing year will show an even more substantial 
increase in numbers. Indeed, there are good 
grounds to believe that the tentative biennial 
quota of 500 may be attained. And here | 
would like to re-emphasize a former assertion 
to the effect that, were only one in three 
members to concentrate successfully on securing 
a single applicant, that goal could not only be 
reached, but easily surpassed. While on _ this 
subject of membership, | would be sadly dere- 
lict, did I fail to pay tribute to the scrupulous 
care with which the Committee on Admissions 
under vice-president Alexander Grant’s chair- 
manship, has processed the many applications, 
biographical sketches, and other documents in- 
cident to the process, received at the hands of 
the several regional governors. Urfquestionably, 
it is due to this close inspection, rigidly ad- 
hered to, that the high moral, ethical and pro- 
fessional standards, for which the association 
stands, have been so generally maintained, but 
this statement should not be understood as 
intimating that our roster has not, at certain 
tmes, included an occasional unsuitable mem- 
ber. What boots it if, now and then, there crops 
up a so-called “black sheep’? Let me remind 
you that so powerful an organization as the 
American Medical Association has frequently 
had to oust notorious quacks and abortionists; 
that the American Dental Association has on its 
roster members incapable of tooth extraction 
without resultant and exquisitely painful “dry 
sockets” and that the American Bar Association 
has also had to contend with “shyster lawyers,” 
“ambulance chasers,” and other undesirables! I 
submit the fact that during the eight years of 
our existence, the crassly incompetent, wholly 
unethical or grossly immoral cases which have 
come before the Executive Committee for ad- 
judication can be counted on the fingers of 
one hand, is eloquent testimony to the efficiency 
of the existing screening process. Remember 
that, according to By-Law provisions, any 
teacher whose moral, ethical and professional 
reputation is good and who has had five years 
continuous teaching experience, is eligible to 
membership. Nor is it mandatory in any sense 


that, in considering qualifications of a_pros- 
pective member, you agree, in toto, with his 
or her studio procedures nor, conversely, that 
he or she be in consonance with yours. Certain 
it is that blind adherence to any such picayunish 
standard of evaluation can only result in con- 
sequences disastrous so far as increasing our 
numbers is concerned. Be assured that should 
passage of time produce evidence of charlatan- 
ism or other undesirable professional behaviour, 
it becomes a comparatively simple matter, by 
means of executive committee action, either to 
revoke the membership involved or to deny 
renewal thereof. Inded, quite recently a certain 
eastern member, following complete and un- 
biased investigation of charges properly filed, 
was summarily expelled for unethical practices. 
If this association is to experience continuing 
normal and healthy growth; if it is to enhance 
the onward and upward trend which has brought 
it to its present enviable status; if it is to 
succeed in carrying out contemplated educa- 
tional programs and, lastly, if it is ultimately to 
become the final arbiter in the field of vocal 
pedagogy, largely increased financial resources 
become imperative. Since our principle source 
of income derives from dues, it follows in- 
eluctably that we must concentrate upon add- 
ing to our numbers. That being the case, if we 
make unduly rigid standards of qualifications 
and if we continue to clutter up the screening 
process with more delaying red tape, we tend 
to cut off income at the very source. I, for one 
—and I am sure that the great majority of 
our members will be of like opinion—take great 
pride in the fact that I was elected to mem- 
bership in conformance with the three above 
mentioned stipulations. And it is therefore my 
considered opinion that any attempt materially 
to alter the screening process which has to date 
served so well, will be ill advised, to say the 
very least. In fine, may I say that, having given 
intensive consideration to the many ramifica- 
tions involved, it is my candid belief that the 
absolute minimum total for which we should 
strive can be set at 2500 while the ultimate 
maximum might well lie somewhere between 
4500 and 5000. Acceptance of figures less than 
these strikes me as tantamount to tacit ad- 
mission that, as a so-called learned profession 
or society, we are singularly less competent 
than is the case with the three national asso- 
ciations above referred to. 

Financially speaking, the Association is com- 
pletely solvent, i.e., it is in the black rather 
than the red. Treasurer Gerry has been most 
meticulous in discharge of his exacting duties 
and will, somewhat later in these proceedings, 
present a detailed report. I regret to say that 
unexpected developments have necessitated, in 
certain instances, proportionately larger expendi- 
tures than heretofore, despite which fact, the 
treasury still shows a fairly substantial balance 
on hand. Nevertheless, we are sailing a_ bit 
closer to the wind than is altogether comfort- 
able. As a matter of actual fact, and for some- 
time past, it has not been feasible to make 
any addition to our present contingent fund 
and it is not altogeher impossible that it may 
be necessary, in the not too distant future, to 
make some withdrawals therefrom in order 
to meet operating expenses. For which reasons 
it is necessary to consider ways and means 
whereby to increase our income. Moreover, 
due to the fact that, up to this present, no 
method of regulating expenditures in accord- 
ance with a preconceived plan has existed, it 
has seemed wise to appoint a budget commit- 
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tee. Chairmanship had been accepted by past- 
president Richard DeYoung, and his associates 
will be Homer Mowe, Arthur Gerry, William 
Phillips, and Earle Tanner. As soon as possible 
after January Ist, 1953, these gentlemen should 
be in possession of facts and figures which will 
facilitate their task of formulating the Asso- 
ciation’s initial budgetary plan. 

The association’s official organ, viz:—THE 
BULLETIN, has, under editor Leon Carson’s 
guiding hand, developed to a point where it need 
not fear comparison with similar publications 
sponsored by any, or all, other professional 
groups. No one, without at least a smattering 
of editorial experience, can possibly have the 
slightest conception of the extraordinary de- 
mands which such work has made upon the 
time, energy and strength of him and his staff. 
Such devotion to a cause as they show is 
all too rare and the constant, month by month, 
improvement in their handiwork has set a stand- 
ard upon which it will be difficult to improve. 
But it is altogether too much to expect these 
gentlemen to continue their labors of love in- 
definitely. In my opinion, the time will soon 
come, if, indeed, it has not already arrived, 
when NATS should give serious attention to 
engaging the services of an executive secretary 
who, in addition to performing the duties 
usually associated with such a post, might also 
edit the BULLETIN. Such a step would closely 
conform to practices prevailing in administra- 
tive procedures of other like organizations. 

Among other constructive activities of the 
past year was the appointment of Arthur Gerry 
to appear as NATS representative at the hear- 
ings held before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and the Public Welfare. Our own survey com- 
mittee has made an exhaustive investigation of 
the discriminations against the private teacher 
by most states in administraton of Public Law 
No. 346 and, fearing that a similar situation 
would develop with reference to the so-called 
Korean Bill, permission was sought for him 
to appear before the House Committee, only to 
be met by arbitrary refusal on the part of 
Chairman Rankin. However, Mr. Gerry did 
succeed in having copies of the results of the 
1947 Survey concerning the previous bill, to- 
gether with a letter of full explanation and 
vigorous protest, included by Mr. Rankin in 
the report of the Hearing of the Committee of 
Veteran Affairs. This report may be found in 
complete form on pages 1720 to 1724 inclusive, 
of the Congressional Record. Notwithstanding 
that Mr. Gerry did his able best, it seems im- 
probable that the latter status of the private 
teacher in this situation will be any better than 
the former. In case you are not thoroughly 
conversant with all details of this unfortunate 
matter, you will be well advised to read the 
entire text of the Gerry report as found on page 
21 of the September-October BULLETIN. 

As you are doubtless aware, where formerly 
there were two vice-presidents we now have 
four. This has necessitated the following allo- 
cation of responsibilities, viz:- vice-president 
Carl Gutekunst heads the newly created Depart- 
ment of Public Relations; vice-president Helen 
Huls is in charge of Public School Music 
Affairs, in addition to which she becomes the 
new Chairman of the Workshop Committee; 
vice-president Alexander Grant continues as 
Chairman of the Committee on Admissions, 
and vice-president Burton Garlinghouse func- 
tions as Supervisor of Field Activities. In theory 
each of them reports to the president, thereby 
enabling him to visualize an all-over picture of 
the organization with a minimum expenditure 
of time and energy. Suffice it to say that, while 
this setup is still in a trial and error stage, it 
does give some promise of attaining the con- 
templated end. 

ecretary E. Clifford Toren has handled a 
voluminous correspondence in _ praiseworthy 
fashion, in addition to which he has had charge 
of monogram seal sales as well as seeing to it 
that each new member receives a complete set 
of all NATS publications. Furthermore, on 


several occasions he has rendered highly vai- 
able assistance to the president in connection 
with widely divergent affairs. In fact, his co- 
operation has been invaluable. 

Registrar Grace Leslie continues to exhibit, 
her customary competence in several directions. 
In the first place, she has met exactions of her 
office with both celerity and accuracy. Secondly, 
as chairman of Local Study Groups, latest 
addition to the general educational program, she 
has administered so wisely that eight, or by 
now possibly more, such groups are actively 
engaged in study of vocal probiems by means 
of regularly scheduled sessions. Thirdly, dur- 
ing the past summer, she served on two differ- 
ent workshop faculties in the distinctive manner 
which we are accustomed to associate with her 
pedagogical endeavors. 

My thanks, both personal and official, are due 
Leon Carson, Richard DeYoung and Homer 
Mowe, members of the Council of Past-presi- 
dents, for suggestions and advice born of their 
wide administrative experience. In passing, | 
might say that it is good to see that Mr. Mowe 
is largely recovered from a serious illness and 
we hope that he will be with us on many 
more similar occasions. 

Before making specific mention of the vari- 
cus committee and their achievements, it seems 
2rtinent to remind you that all members of 
committee personnel, as well as the national 
officers, are not only carrying full teaching 
loads, but, in some instances, are public per- 
formers as well. Nevertheless, they have with- 
out exception, cheerfully made frequent, and 
often sustained, sacrifice of time, energy and 
money in order properly to transact NATS 
business. Heaviest responsibility, of course, has 
inhered with the Executive Committee, to which 
body the president here and now voices heartfelt 
appreciation for generally prompt and under- 
standing cooperation. 

Bernard U. Taylor, chairman, and his asso- 
ciates of the Committee on Vocal Education, 
have made signal contributions in that field, 
so much so in fact that, as of this present, 
seven universities and other institutions main- 
taining Music Schools of collegiate rank, have 
added to existing vocal curricula, courses in 
vocal pedagogy leading to both the Bachelors 
and Master Degrees. It is impossible too highly 
to evaluate the manner in which this group has 
dealt with problems of gravest import. 

Once more expansion of the NATS Summer 
Workshop program has been in evidence, six 
having been in operation as compared with the 
preceding summer's five, ample proof that this 
phase of the general educational program is 
safe and sound in the hands of Chairman Wil- 
liam Ross. For the first time, dates of the 
several sessions were so perfectly staggered that 
it would have been possible for any member, 
so desiring, to have attended them all. Curricula 
were of the highest standard and the same 
thing held true with reference to the respective 
faculties. Attendance was large and enthusiasm 
was widely manifested. Sponsoring institutions 
and directors were Drew University (Romley 
Fell), Indiana University (William Ross), Ohio 
State University (Dale V. Gilliland), University 
of Colorado (Alexander Grant), Appalachian 
State Teachers College (Virginia W. Linney and 
Paul W. Peterson), and the University of South- 
ern California (William Vennard). Interest 
in this aspect of the NATS educational pro- 
gram is becoming more pronounced and, 
as of the present, numerous other nationally 
recognized universities and colleges have made 
application for authority to install workshops. 

Chairman Dolf Swing, of the Research Com- 
mittee, reports continued activity in various 
fields of vocal research on the part of his 
associates. In this connection, your attention 
is directed to NATS endorsement of Dr. Paul 
B. Oncley’s recently completed doctorial thesis, 
“The Acoustic Evaluation of Singing Perform- 
ance,” a truly notable scientific analysis, now 
on the press. We recommend it in strongest 
terms to those teachers on the lookout for 


information hitherto unavailable. 

Chairman Helen Steen Huls of the Com. 
mittee on Public School Vocal Affairs, states 
that she and her colleagues are pursuing jn- 
vestigations upon which, as yet, they are not 
ready to report. 

This summation would be in no sense corm- 
plete did it fail to include mention of the :- 
markable growth in the number of chapt *s 
having their inception in Boston. This p: rt 
of the over-all educational 


program has | 


to a degree far exceeding fondest 


pectations. At this time there exist some ‘| 
well organized and efficiently staffed chapt: +s 
located in important urban centers as well \s 
statewide areas. In addition, others are n 
process of formation. 

Mention should also be made of the f. + 
that the past year has seen issued from 1} ¢ 
press a 10,000 copy edition of a new a d 
revised version of the brochure setting fo: h 
the purposzs of NATS, as a result of which | sr 
the first time every member has been suppli d 
with two copies. In passing, let me say tht 
anyone desiring a further supply need or 
address Secretary Toren. 

As further evidence of NATS growing inf 
ence on a national basis, it may be said th:t 
your president has granted permission to sever (| 
publications to reprint, in their respective co- 
umns, certain of our pronouncements, it being 
always understood that proper credit be given. 

During the past year it has been your presi- 
dent’s privilege to spread NATS propaganda 
by virtue of speaking appearances in Kans:s 
City, St. Louis and Jefferson City, Mo.; Ok! 
homa City, and Dallas, Texas. In each instance, 
he was accorded an enthusiastic reception and 
it was gratifying indeed to observe in what 
high esteem NATS is held. 

Among new projects now under way, the firsi 
is that of drafting the long desired Officer's 
Manual, responsibility for which was accepted 
by and is being borne by vice-president Gute- 
kunst. The second is a much needed bringing 
up to date of the BY-LAWS inasmuch as the 
lasi time this occurred was in 1949, since which 
tume several signficant changes in their pro 
visions have been authorized, such action wiil 
fill a long felt need. So much so, in fact, that 
the matter will be the first to engage my per- 
sonal attention as soon as may be after January 
ist, 1953. 

I find it difficult adequately to express to my 
colleagues in office my appreciation of the spirit 
of loyalty with which they have aided and 
abetted my own endeavors in behalf of our 
Association. Having had a somewhat extensive 
administrative experience, | can truthfully a 
sert that no presiding officer could possibly hay; 
been more competently and cheerfully so served 

At this point may I say that mere words 
are, at best, a poor medium with which su! 
ficiently to thank the Boston Chapter for 
magnificent cooperation. The splendid progran 
which you hold were made possible only t 
cencerted and strenuous endeavor on the pa 
of a committee headed by Mr. E. O. Win 
So successful were its efforts that not only w 
the cost of printing met, but, in addition, su 
stantial profits were divided between the chapt 
treasury as well as our own. I am also p: 
suaded that no one of us who was privileg 
to share in the complimentary supper ser\ 
at the Red Coach Grill will ever forget si 


hospitality and unique entertainment. It was 
memorable occasion. 
Finally, | must pay deserved tribute 


Chairman Gertrude Tingley of the Commit! 
on Local Arrangements, and her colleagt 
Mable P. Friswell and Charles Pearson, |! 
their joint sacrifice of time, energy and_streng! 
To them is due our wholehearted thanks !{ 
local arrangements so compztely worked © 
that the convention, as a whole, has been coi 
ducted without any untoward  occurrenc: 
whatsoever. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
WALTER ALLEN STULTS. 
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MEDICAL ASPECTS OF VOICE THERAPY* ..... 


By DAVID W. BREWER, M.D., Syracuse, New York 


Seldom is the opportunity taken simultaneously to approach an understanding of voice 
problems from the points of view here represented today. Teachers of singing rely on 
hov the voice sounds and, then, according to their training and experience, they teach 
their pupils to improve their quality and flexibility. Later, if the students qualify, all the 
accomplishments which merit the opportunity of the concert stage or opera are carefully 
inculcated. Doctors are seldom consulted because of the so-called healthy larynx. Disease 


of the larynx, with huskiness or hoarseness, focuses attention on the vocal cords. 


To 


date, only gross changes are detectable medically. Those changes associated with poor 
quality, narrow range and rigidity are not evident. By basic training, by terminology and 
by constant association with harmonious or hoarse voices, our two groups deal exclusively 


with Opposite poles of the vocal sphere. 

Wherein lies the fine line which may 
veparate a poorly functioning vocal cord 
fron a diseased one? Today, the singing 
teacher with a trained ear may detect the 
onset of serious disease at an early, and 
often correctable, stage. 

Some years ago, Dr. Negus of London, 
England, pointed out that actually the pri- 
mary function of the larynx was to act as 
an inlet valve, allowing only air to enter 
the windpipe and bronchial tubes. Any 
liquid or food is subsequently immediately 
ejected, as a result of the excellent function 
of this inlet valve. The valve itself is com- 
prised of the two vocal cords. The secon- 
dary function of the larynx is that of being 
an outlet valve. This enables an individual 
0 trap air in the chest, so that the chest 
may remain fixed as a fulcrum against 
which the arms may be used to pull, push 
or lift. The outlet valve is composed of 
both the true cords aided by the false vocal 
cords which lie just above them. And, 
finally, we come to the tertiary function of 
the larynx, which is that of voice produc- 
tion. 

It is as a result of the emphasis on social 
amenities, conversation, teaching, singing, 


all in the framework of tensions of present _ 


day living, that many of our medical voice 
problems stem. 

The anatomy of the larynx has been 
known for many years. Yet, we are learning 
each day more and more information about 
the finer details of its function. For our 
present purposes, we may think of it as a 


cartilaginous box enclosing a pair of true 
vo:al cords which move in and out, out- 
werd each time we breathe and in together 
vibrating many times per second each time 


‘we make a sound. Above the true cords, 


lie, a pair of folds known as the false vocal 
co‘ds and these are one of the major com- 
porents of the secondary valve action of 
th voice box. A series of muscles which 
lie outside the voice box exert the major 
fuiction of placing it in proper position for 
soind production. Any tension in these 
muscles will obviously alter many of the 
chiracteristics of the voice. The inner 


muscles, which lie inside the voice box, 
also have a definite effect on the charac- 
teristics of the voice sound producer. We 
distinguish these two groups of muscles as 
the extrinsic muscles outside, and the intrin- 
sic muscles inside. 

In order to synchronize properly the simul- 
taneous functions of both groups of muscles, 
a very complex nerve mechanism is in- 
volved. Much of this functions on a reflex 
or automatic basis, and this, in turn, may 
be considerably altered by the emotional 
stability of the individual. Frequently, it is 
much like a trigger action where in high 
states of emotional tension, the slightest 
stimulus will initiate the nerve responses, 
whereas, in the normal state, it takes a con- 
siderably greater stimulus to initiate the 
same responses. Of course, all of this mech- 
anism is under a certain and varying degree 
of central nervous system control at the 
beck and call of the will of the individual. 

Thirdly, it is obvious to all oi us that 
a series of habit patterns are formed, which 
actually combine the reflex and central 
stimuli. And, finally, each individual main- 
tains a dynamic equilibrium which involves 
all of these components. This equilibrium 
is a variable state which involves not only 
the vocal cords themselves, but the muscles 
which are attached to them, the extrinsic 
muscles which tip the voice box in_ its 
various positions, the nerve connections 
which control the muscular action, and all 
the areas located in the brain and brain 
stem which exert control over these struc- 
tures. 

Fortunately, each of us has a wide range 
of tolerance and considerable abuse of the 
vocal cords can be withstood, depending 
upon the state of the dynamic equilibrium. 
However, when the range of tolerance has 
been exceeded, then definite symptoms and 
signs of vocal abuse are evident. This range 
is very wide in trained voices and, un- 
fortunately, often very narrow in untrained 
voices. With proper training, the adapt- 
ability of the vocal mechanism becomes 
very evident and a few singers can give a 
highly respectable performance, even with 


a definite respiratory infection present. 

The trained ear of the voice teacher can 
detect early symptoms of vocal abuse, such 
as change in pitch and quality, providing the 
teacher’s auditory memory is sufficiently re- 
flective. Early evidence of huskiness is 
much more easily detected by the trained 
teacher than it is by anyone else. 

From the medical point of view, since the 
majority of doctors do not have ears suf- 
ficiently highly trained to detect these early 
evidences, they must depend primarily on 
what they are able to see by examining the 
voice box with a mirror held in the back of 
the throat. One of the very early evidences 
of vocal-abuse is a small strand of mucous 
which bridges across the space between the 
two vocal cords at the junction of the an- 
terior and middle thirds of the cords. In 
later stages, there is evidence of thickening 
of this area and the formation of singers’ 
nodes, or vocal nodules and, perhaps still 
later, thickening involving the entire an- 
terior two-thirds of each vocal cord. Fre- 
quently, the vocal nodules are small and 
may be located on only one vocal cord. 
Later, they may involve both cords. They 
usually will disappear fairly rapidly with 
voice rest, but frequently recur providing 
the mechanism responsible for vocal abuse 
is not properly corrected. Allergic indi- 
viduals are more prone to develop these than 
non-allergic persons. Changes in color are 
evident. At first, prominence of blood ves- 
sels running along the cords is detectable 
by the physician’s eye, and then a_ pink 
or red color of the cords and adjacent 
structures. 

Where the back edge of the vocal cord 
is attached to the movable cartilage,. the 
cartilage lies close to the approximating 
surface of the cord. Repeated severe con- 
tact of the cartilages will cause an ulcera- 
tion of the covering membrane and contact 
ulcers result. This is frequently seen in 
individuals who have never been involved in 
public speaking and suddenly have a heavy 
schedule of this to perform. Wart-like 
growths on vocal cords in adults may occur 
with a definite alteration in voice and in 
the voice production mechanism. These so- 
called papillomas may recur repeatedly and, 
in an effort to prevent their recurrence, after 
surgical removal, proper voice therapy 1s 
indicated. 

Some individuals, primarily as a result of 
high-tensioned life, have their dynamic 
equilibrium of their vocal mechanisms so 
changed, that they atternpt to bring the false 
cords together at the same time the true 
cords come together for the purpose of 


(Continued on page 8) 
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MEDICAL ASPECTS OF VOICE THERAPY..... 


Continued from page 7 


sound production. This condition is known 
to us as dysphonia plica laryngeus. A very 
strained, husky voice is the major evidence 
to the listener, and the physician can 
actually see the false cords approximating 
before the true cords do. A series of 
patients with this disability have responded 
remarkably to voice therapy. 

Because of emotional upsets, many 
changes in the dynamic equilibrium of the 
vocal mechanism have been encountered. 
This condition, known as_ psychophonas,- 
thenia, requires not only voice therapy but a 
considerable length of time spent by the 
doctor and the voice therapist attempting to 
find out the basic conflicts which have 
produced this altered function. 

Marked thickening of the covering of 
the vocal cords, producing a thick white 
plaque, we term leukoplakia of the cords. 
This, by some, is felt to be a pre-cancerous 
condition. We have seen leukoplakia dis- 
appear under voice therapy with no medi- 
cation being used. 

We fully realize that one of the factors 
which is involved in cancer production is 
repeated minor injury. Vocal abuse is es- 
sentially minor injury and may be a pre- 
cursor to a cancerous condition. Those 
people who have had a vocal cord removed 
because of the presence of cancer have a 
husky voice after the operation. The scar 
tissue which grows in to replace the missing 
cord can only partially imitate its former 
function. 

Fortunately, we have seen only one case 
of bilateral paralysis of the vocal cords 
due to poliomyletis. In this individual, the 
cough reflex was almost entirely out. By 
careful re-education, this young lady is now 
handling a_ secretarial position without 
difficulty. 

The diagnosis of vocal abuse is often 
clouded by the presence of infection and the 


possible presence of tumor. Only by re- 
peated careful examination and microscopic 
examination of suspiciously cancerous tissue 
taken from the larynx, can the doctor be 
certain of the significance of his findings. 

It has been our experience that the treat- 
ment of individuals with vocal difficulties 
definitely connected with vocal abuse, re- 
spond well to voice therapy. Many of the 
conditions which, in the past, we have treated 
surgically and medically have cleared rapidly 
with this new modicum. By our new stand- 
ards, many previous results left much to 
be desired. 

Working independently within the past 
seven years, David Blair McClosky of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Oren Brown of Ferguson, 
Mo., have developed new approaches to 
problems as‘ociated’ with vocal abuse, and 
they are now exploring further possibilities 
and extended use of the principles evolved. 
Several medical centers are currently en- 
gaged in extensive work on the voice and 
others on the acoustical principles involved 
in voice production, voice reception, and 
voice appreciation. 

It is our hope that in the months to come, 
our information regarding the function of 
the larynx will be greatly furthered and 
that the results of your efforts will be more 
pleasing to you as a direct consequence of 
cur findings. 


* Presented at the annual convention of 
the National Association, at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, December 29, 1952, as part of a 
panel on Voice Therapy. 


“Just as tall trees are known by their 
shadows, 
So are good men known by their 
enemies.” 
OLp CHINESE PROVERB 


Hartland, Michigan 
AUGUST 23-30 


A review of scientific research in the developmental growth of the 
human body, and simple vocalizing exercises for practical use of these 
findings by voice teachers and choral directors. 


For Conference Literature Write to 


WALDENWOODS VOICE CONFERENCE 


Box 62, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


From Out The Editor’s Mail Box 


“I should . . . like to say that I h: ve 
enjoyed THE BULLETIN of NATS, wh -h 
I have been getting for the last year « \d 
a half. This publication has been of ; )- 
measurable help to me in founding c )- 
cepts of voice teaching and I hope that y 
will continue the high standards of yc or 
articles.” 

CHARLES STEPHENSON (subscriber ) 
Jacksonville, Te> \s 


“Il enjoy THE BULLETIN before allt ¢ 
other music publications, and it is a sat .- 
faction to contact fellow-teachers throu h 
a printed page or pages. The advertiseme: s 
and columns for teaching materials are 
liable sources too, for I have used these.” 

LENA BELLE TARTER 
Salem, Oreg 


“Allow me to take this opportunity o 
congratulate you and to express my pcr- 
sonal appreciation for the remarkable co.- 
tribution which your splendid editorial pr.)- 
ficiency has made to the progress of our 
organization. THE BULLETIN is a moce! 
which other societies, either musical or liter- 
ary, could profitably emulate.” 

MAXINE Stroup 


Chicago, Illinois 


“May I tell the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing that their 
through THE BULLETIN is a real inspira- 
tional help.” 

PERKINS PowELI 


Kingston, Pennsylvania | 


“Heartiest congratulations for an unusu- 
ally fine issue (Jan.-Feb., °53) of THE 
BULLETIN.” 

REINHOLD SCHMID1 
Lawrence, Kansas 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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Modern Schools of Breathing.” 


(HAPTER NOTES“. . 


BLFFALO CHAPTER 

Study groups of the Buffalo Chapter are 
proving beneficial to members and in turn 
to our pupils. Considerable time is being 
sp. nt by the groups at all three of our Music 
Libraries—the Buffalo Public, the Grosvenor 
Reference Library and the University of 
Bu ffalo—searching for material on a well 
known subject pertaining to singing and the 
teching of singing. Articles from THE 
BULLETIN enter into practically every dis- 


| cussion. 


\t the February meeting the subjects of 
resonance and _ vibration were 
touched upon. The subject for the March 
meeting was “Old French, Old Italian and 
A_ voice 
clinic was also held in February, two teach- 
er. bringing pupils with unusual voice prob- 
lems. 

We are concentrating on a spring program 
to be given by the pupils of chapter mem- 
bers, in the fine auditorium of Buffalo's new 
YWCA building. A dance group from the 
International Institute will also participate 
in the program. 


INDIANA CHAPTER 

At the election of officers held January 
18. Mr. George Newton of Indianapolis was 
named president of the Indiana Chapter, 
NATS; Dr. Nelson, Ball State College, 
Munice, vice-president; and Allan F. Schir- 
mer, sec.-treas. (reelected) Members of the 
board: Miss Elma Igelman, Mr. Glenn 
Friermood. 

A number of fine sessions have been held 
this year. At the last meeting, March 8, 
Douglas Nye of Indiana University gave a 
‘timulating talk on Theory for Singers and 
Mr. George Newton gave a paper on John 
Dowland and the Lutenist school, beautifully 
illustrated by a number of selections sung 
by Mr. Newton himself. Glen Friermood 
accompanied at the piano. 

Through the efforts of the chapter pro- 
gram chairman, Miss Elma Igelman it is 
planned to have Coenraad V. Bos here for 
a master class on April 28th. Mr. Bos has 
been asked to present the songs of Brahms 
ard Strauss. 


DETROIT CHAPTER 

The Detroit Chapter of the National Asso- 
ci:tion has had two particularly interesting 
meetings this year. In December Herbert 
Svanson of Lansing, Michigan, was guest 
sp-aker and talked on the subject “Instruc- 
tion in Principle.” A program of songs was 
presented by Charlotte McCray and Cyril 
W>zemael of Detroit and Betty Rideout of 
Lansing. 

in January Gene Greenwell. of Lansing 


was the guest speaker and gave an extremely 
interesting talk about producing opera on a 
limited budget. This is an especially vital 
subject to Detroit, where there is no pro- 
fessional opera company at present. Ida 
Kitching Cardes, who has had many years 
experience in opera in Detroit told of the 
Grass Roots Opera Company of Detroit, 
which is a small but flourishing company 
and has in production at present, Mozart's 
“Cosi fan tutte.” Several of the cast are 
also Detroit vocal teachers and members 
of the National Association. Eric Weaver 
also spoke of his Grand Rapids light opera 
company, now operating in the black. The 
chapter's largest attendance was in evidence 
at this meeting. 


NEW JERSEY CHAPTER 

A meeting of the New Jersey Chapter 
of NATS was held on Saturday evening 
December 7, 1952 at the Prospect Presby- 
terian Church, Maplewood, N. J., where 22 
members and guests enjoyed a sumptuous 
buffet supper. Mr. Romley Fell, regional 
governor was in attendance and was called 
upon to make a few remarks. Mr. Dolf 
Swing, well known voice teacher of New 
York City was the principal speaker and 
gave us much food for thought, which 
brought about a very lively and interesting 
discussion. The next meeting will be held 


on Saturday night April 18, 1953 at the 
Prospect Presbyterian Church in Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


PITTSBURGH—TRI-STATE CHAPTER 

There was no meeting of the chapter dur- 
ing January. 

The first meeting of the new year was 
held on February 8 at the residence of the 
chapter president, Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, 
who presided, and offered to those present 
her usual warm hospitality. Two National 
Association members were welcomed to the 
meeting—Mrs. Elizabeth M. Herpel and 
Miss Louise M. Remsberg, of Indiana, Pa. 

As planned, Mme. Derdeyn spoke of her 
visit to the national convention held in Bos- 
ton, December 1952. As an important mem- 
ber of this group and a keen observer of 
its policies, she high-lighted the following 
lectures, discussions, vocal clinics, etc. in- 
cluding “The Singer and Television,” “The 
Opera Workshop” and “Voice Therapy.” 

Mme. Derdeyn reminded those present 
of her continued interest in a music teach- 
ing center. In the great re-development pro- 
gram of Pittsburgh, she feels there will be 
a place for this greatly needed setup. Ad- 
journment was followed by a delightful tea, 
served by the hostess. 


The second meeting of this chapter, on 
March 8, was held at the residence of Miss 
Josephine Harris and proved to be a very 
interesting one. Matters pertaining to the 
local chapter were discussed and voted upon, 
including a change of time for meeting, a 
detailed report from the treasurer and com- 
ments from the president. 

Mr. Albert A. York gave a scholarly re- 
view of interesting subjects—“Ensemble Re- 
hearsal Techniques and Vocal Welfare.” 
Mr. York is associate professor of music 
at Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., and teaches voice theory and also di- 
rects the mixed choirs. Following adjourn- 
ment, those present were the guests of Miss 
Harris for a very enjoyable tea and social 
hour. 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 

The March meeting of the local chapter 
of NATS was held March |, in the studio of 
Irene Blades. 

The Chair extended thanks to the Hos- 
pitality Committee: Louise Gude, Hazel 
Eden, Alta Turk Everett, Ruth Holloway, 
Florence Russell and Jerold Shepherd. 

Publicity Chairman, Jerold Shepherd, re- 
ported that the Pasadena Star News and the 
Los Angeles Daily News both carried stories, 
the latter an impressive article by Mildred 
Norton, on the fourthcoming Young Ar- 
tists’ Competition to be sponsored by the 
chapter. 

William Vennard reported on the vocal 
sessions of the MTNA convention in Cin- 
cinnati, February 18-22. The speakers were 
all members of NATS and the Los Angeles 
chapter was represented by two of its mem- 
bers, Ruth Miller Chamlee and Mr. Ven- 
nard. 

Tudor Williams, chairman of the Young 
Artists Competition, reported that Founders’ 
Hall, on the Campus of U. S. C., had been 
secured and that the other necessary arrange- 
ments had been made for Saturday eve- 
ning, March 7. He requested that any stu- 
dents still considering entering should get 
their applications in promptly and he urged 
the membership to attend and bring as many 
guests as they liked. 

Lee Hardy, chairman of a committee to 
put the constitution and by-laws of our chap- 
ter in good order for printing, read the com- 
mittee’s preliminary draft. Action is to be 
taken on it at the next meeting, after which 
copies will be printed and made available 
to the membership. 

The chairman of the Program Commit- 
tee, Gwendolyn Roberts, after playing a few 
recordings of Benjamin Britten and Vaughan- 

(Continued on page 18) 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE . . . Tothe Members of the National Association. . 


Speaking for my colleagues in service, I venture the assertion 
that holding a national office with any profesisonal organization 
is an experience which while always exacting, can yet be, at one 
and the same time, exciting and rewarding. Exacting in the never 
ending demands made upon one’s time, energy and—tell it not 
in Gath—pocketbook. Exciting for the very good reason that 
solution of administrative problems necessitates hours of thinking 
and planning, not to mention time spent in conferences with one’s 
official intimates and various assisting committees. And finally, 
rewarding since such a position affords many opportunities for 
constructive cooperation; because one’s official activities make 
possible valuable contacts leading to enduring friendships and 
because, more specifically, one is thus enabled to derive much 
personal pleasure and satisfaction from participation in an evolu- 
tion national in character. Certainly my own eight-year tenure as 
secretary, vice-president and president has given me ample reason 
to take tremendous pride in the present impressive stature of 
N.A.T.S. As, in retrospect, I look back to 1944 and recall events 
immediately preceding adoption of our By-Laws, followed by 
election of the first slate of national officers, and then contrast 
that status with our present enviable position, | am forcibly re- 
minded of the truth inherent in the homely old adage, “Great 
oaks from little acorns grow.” For the benefit of many members 
not acquainted with our earlier history it seems pertinent to 
mention the fact that John C. Wilcox, now deceased, was our 
first president; a man in whom wisdom, friendliness and humanity, 
plus vocal knowledge and pedagogical skill were combined to a 
rare degree. Followed Leon Carson, now the able editor of THE 
BULLETIN; Richard B. DeYoung, and Homer G. Mowe, each 
of whom made significant contributions to N.A.T.S. constant de- 
velopment. Since taking office, therefore, it has been my endeavor, 
always in consultation with my official associates, to carry on in 
something of the tradition which these, my respected predecessors 
have established, and I am properly grateful for their collaboration 
and that of many members as well. 

Now for a few bits of information which will, I feel certain, 
be of much interest to all concerned. In the first place, our roster 
is rapidly approaching the desired 2000 and it lists members in 
every state of the Union as well as in Hawaii and Canada. The 
three largest groups are in order, the Eastern District, the Central 
District and the Southwestern District, the three of them totaling 
almost half of our present membership. When you remember that 
they contain several of the nation’s largest cities, this fact as- 
sumes a most logical aspect and should not be considered as in 
any way reflecting upon districts of lesser size. 

N.A.T.S. has been peculiarly fortunate, so far as its com- 
mittees are concerned, in that both chairmen and personnel have 
always collaborated in their several fields of endeavor with a laud- 
able spirit of amity and efficiency. For instance, the fact that 
seven universities and other institutions, maintaining music schools 
of collegate rank, have added to existing vocal curricula courses 
in vocal pedagogy leading to both the master’s and doctor's degree, 
is the best possible endorsement of the programs sponsored by 


the Committee on Vocal Education. Incidentally, it is possible to 
state that this group is now working upon another phase of vocal 
instruction, details of which will be made public in due time. 

Spatial limitations forbid going into equally extensve co:m- 
ment with reference to the functioning of other committees. Suffice 
it to say, however, that all of them are busily engaged in projec (s 
certain to redound to N.A.T.S. credit. Without doubt, much sf 
the present solidarity, for which N.A.T.S. is becoming recogniz« |, 
has had its genesis in committee deliberations and decisions. 

Another major factor contributing heavily to the remarkat e 
prestige accorded N.A.T.S. by musical and literary cognoscen i, 
is to be found in THE BULLETIN, official publication, whic», 
under the inspired editorship of Leon Carson and his assistants, hs 
assumed a place among professional society publications, second |» 
none. 

Members are also hereby informed that N.A.T.S. is no. 
classed, by accrediting agencies, as a Learned Society. That bei: z 
the case, they are entitled, when affiliated with universities, co'- 
leges and other institutions of learning, to expect financial ai! 
towards meeting traveling expenses incident to attending nation: 
conventions. 

Furthermore, N.A.T.S. is serving as a placement bureau and 
clearing house for competent members seeking new or change. 
locations. This office is frequently called upon by university 
presidents and deans to recommend capable teachers for faculty 
positions. Moreover, members very often write in asking that 
their students, moving to different cities, be put in touch with 
approved teachers in said municipalities. Also, frequent letters are 
received from various sources, making inquiry as to the competence 
of certain instructors, some of whom do not happen to be mem- 
bers. In all such instances, this office does its best to provide 
the requested information and any collateral data that may be 
available and apposite. 

Hence it follows that, more ,and more, is it worth while to 
be a N.A.T.S. member, inasmuch as that very fact is proof 
positive that both the Committee on Admissions and the Execu- 
tive Committee have closely scrutinized the reliability of each 
applicant’s sponsors, to say nothing of having made the most 
minute inspection possible of the biographical sketches submitted 
by said candidates for election to membership. 

Mention should also be made of the fact that veteran mem- 
bers are constantly in demand as adjudicators in the many vocal 
contests being held throughout the country. 

Indubitally, there are many other reasons which could truth- 
fully be advanced as justifying pride over membership in N.A.T.S. 
but, with the menacing editorial blue pencil casting its shadow 
before, the time is at hand for bringing this homily to a close. 
Before so doing, though, allow me to suggest that we “be not 
weary in well doing.” Let us rather put our shoulders to the 
wheel in a united endeavor to establish N.A.T.S. as the fina! 
arbiter in all matters pertaining to our noble profession. 


WALTER ALLEN STULTS 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI NEXT. en 


THE NATS CONVENTION CITY 


FOR 1953 
Music Council's 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC 
COUNCIL 
National 
Teachers of Singing 
member of the National Music Council, we 
are glad to bring to the attention of all 
NATS members the NMC Bulletin, the 
32-page 
Space in the NMC Bulletin is at all times 


is organization- 


available for the publicizing of NATS acti. 
ities. Contained therein is much valuab! 
information on the progress of nation:! 
music affairs (in which NATS plays an in 
portant part) and the activities of the 4° 
member-organizations which compose th 
Council. 

The material published in The Bulleti 

(Continued on page 20) 
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If vou have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these | present you with —Horace 


NATS Summer Workshops 


Once more we approach the not too-distant period of 
suramer—that time of the year which now becomes of especial 
im,ortance to all NATS members as the season of this associa- 
tio1’s workshops. It is repetitious but still pleasant to state that 
the continuance of his project is a vital part of the National Asso- 
ciaiion’s over-all educational program. New fields are being 
op:ned up each year, so that ultimately the entire country, in 
all its numerous and varied sections, will have been touched and 
be 1efited by this valuable and constructive voice-education feature. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found advance information 
coicerning the 1953 summer workshop locations and as much 
pe sonnel and other data as may be available at the deadline 
dae of THE BULLETIN. Two new workshops will be added— 
on: at the University of Montana, Missoula, Montana, and the 
otter at Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. To these 
two newcomers in the field of the NATS summer educational 
pln go the heartiest good wishes for an auspicious beginning 
and a full enrollment. There will be no workshops this year at 
Diew University, University of Southern California and Indiana 
University. 


Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) 

Ninety-three years ago from the time 
of the release of this issue of THE 
BULLETIN, one of the great men 
of the German Lied was born. His 
name was Hugo Wolf. His exact 
birth date was March 13, 1860, 
and the place was the picturesque 
town of Windischgratz in Austria. 
It is fitting that we as teachers of 
singing should pause to pay tribute 
to the composer who, during his 
relatively short span of living, con- 
tributed so generously and in such 
vital fashion to the world of the art 
song repertory, in connection with 
which we, also as repertoire build- 
ers play an important part in its perpetuation. Out of a life of 
tragedy there were created masterpieces by a brilliant mind, often 
tired and sick—gifts, such as the realm of music is seldom 
privileged to receive. 


eine Singstimme und Klavier 


Huco WoLF 


Cover — “Italian Song Book” 


Conjuctively with the names of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and those of other eminent composers of song, Hugo 
Wolf was connected directly with the development of the German 
Lied. In fact his greater prominence lies mainly with his Lieder. 
Not only individual songs were his, but also entire cycles of 
songs which include such important vocal compositions, among 
ohers, as the Md6ricke Liederbuch, the Goethe Liederbuch, 
S»anisches Liederbuch and the Italienische Liederbuch. The lov- 
avle and sympathetic forms of psychological treatment which 
h: lavished upon the words of the poet not only through the 
nedium of the lyric line, but especially through his accom- 
piniments, differentiated his work from that of the worthy com- 
posers who preceded him. It has been stated most aptly (William 
Hendelson and Paul Zucher in The Music Lovers’ Almanac) 
that “even in the small form of the individual Lied, Wolf achieved 
a'most a symphonic architecture, the piano assuming almost 
a chitectural function in its independence from the air being sung.” 

From his father, Philipp. Wolf, the son inherited much of 


his love for music. Entering the Viennese Conservatory at the 
early age of fifteen, he soon became an unruly student learning 
little from his teachers. During the two-year period spent at that 
institution, he was in frequent disfavor with the auhorities, this 
resulting ultimately in dismissal. It is interesting to note that 
from then on he studied alone, delving into the scores of the 
great masters, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Gluck and his idolized 
Wagner. For three years from 1884 to 1887 he served as music 
critic on the Vienna Salonblatt, but because of his severely frank 
and uncompromising criticisms and his especially outspoken 
dislike for Brahms, he built up around him a host of influential 
and much _ antagonism. 

It was during the year 1887 that 
Wolf made the decision to devote 
his entire life to composing, and for 
approximately nine years from that 
date he slaved in a_ self-imposed 
atmosphere of musical creation, 
often to the point of mental and 
physical exhaustion. At times the 
spontaneous urge to create became 
so great that two or three songs 
a day were known to have been 
composed. Also at this time he 
completed the incidental music to 
Henrik Ibsen’s “Fest auf Solhaug,” 
“Der Feuerreiter” for chorus, the 
“Italienische Serenade,” an orches- 
tral work and other instrumenal 
pieces. In his opera “Der Corregidor” (1895), after a successful 
opening at Manheim in 1896, he felt certain that he had created 
his masterpiece. The score of this opera contained much music 
of superlative beauty, but lacked in many of its phases, dramatic 
effectiveness. The refusal (1897) by Gustav Mahler to produce 
the opera in Vienna came as such a tremendous shock to the 
already unbalanced mind of the composer, that he became com- 
pletely insane, making it necessary to commit him to an asylum 
in Vienna, where he passed away on February 22, 1903, at the 
age of forty-three. He was buried in a cemetery not far from 
the graves of Beethoven and Schubert. 


enemies 


Hugo Wolf, at the age of 29 


It was not until a number of years after Hugo Wolf's death 
that the true musical and artistic worth of his works began to 
be truly evaluated by artists and audiences and, like the life 
experiertte of other great composers, his songs and instrumental 
compositions received but relatively minor recognition during 
his lifetime. 

Hugo Wolf associated his music with the fascinating poetry 
of some of Germany's great poets, such as MGricke, Goethe, 
Keller, Scheffel, Heine, Kerner, Reinick and Eichendorff. 

Unlike Schubert, Wolf had difficulty in setting casual words 
to music. To him a song was poetry absorbed and recreated in 
terms of something which was neither melody by itself nor mere 
declamation, but a fusion of the two. As a result his songs have 
characteristics all their own; each looks different on paper except, 
of course, in instances where a figure from one song is repeated 
in another for a definite purpose, or where two songs being cast 
in the same mould, are treated by similar methods. It could be 
said that Hugo Wolf earned his place among great song com- 
posers by strict adherence to essential truth. His music does not 
merely fit the words, although he does that perhaps more care- 
fully than almost any other song composer has done or tried 


(Continued on page 13) 
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CHOOSING SOLOS FOR THE WORSHIP SERVICE ..... 


By LOUIS NICHOLAS, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Choosing good sacred solos is perhaps a 
more difficult matter than building a con- 
cert program. There are so many factors 
besides musical worth to be considered. It 
is hard to say just what a “good” sacred 
solo is. 1 think we may safely say that what 
might be “good” in one situation could be 
a very poor selection in another. 


The function of music in public worship 
is to join with the rest of the service in lift- 
ing the worshipers’ thoughts Godward: to 
edify, to uplift them spiritually. If music 
is too far removed from the experience of 
the worshiper, he is more apt to be repelled 
than edified. But that is not to say that we 
must reduce our musical standards to the 
lowest common denominator of the least 
musical of our parishioners. I would say 
that the level might be somewhere a little 
below the desires of the most cultured mem- 
bers of the congregation, musically speak- 
ing, if they are of the variety who would 
limit the musical diet to Bach and Pales- 
trina, with a little seasoning of Buxtehude 
and Leo Sowerby. 

A Biblical text usually gives a song a head 
start in the matter of appropriateness for 
worship services. In the first place, it is 
apt to be familiar. Unless the words can be 
printed in the church service bulletin, sing- 
ers whose diction is poor had better not 
attempt to sing settings of unfamiliar texts 
in a worship service. 

In choosing songs with non-Scriptural 
texts, one should keep in mind that imper- 
sonality is desirable in public worship, both 
in selections and in performance. Most 
people would agree that the injection of 
personal mannerisms, over-sentimentalizing 
or over-dramatizing the music, or calling 
attention in any way to the individual per- 
former are distracting and to be frowned 
upon in public worship. 

Yet solos are often chosen which are 
sickeningly sentimental. One solo which has 
had phenomenal success in the dozen or so 
years since its publication is Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s “I Walked Today Where Jesus 
Walked.” It is sweet and perhaps verges 
on the sentimental, but let me hasten to add 
that I think it is a good solo. I have sung 
it many times and never without the con- 
gregation’s being deeply touched. Why? 
Because the writer believes it is sincere; be- 
cause I respond to it and can sing it sin- 
cerely; and because it has a simple message 
that can be understood by any worshiper. 

But there are many patent imitations of 
“| Walked Today Where Je:us Walked” that 
are maudlin in their sentiment and, to my 
mind, reprehensibly personal in their ap- 
proach to the Deity. 


I have purposely chosen to disapprove of 
some of the best known songs in the cur- 
rent repertoire, many people wil be heartily 
incensed at me— but read on, and you may 
just as heartily agree with some of the other 
things to be said. 

As I said earlier, there are many levels 
of taste, and all these must be served. But 
surely we can find good sacred solos at all 
levels, though it must be admitted that one 
may have to look harder for good ones at 
the lowest levels. 

It seems that most of the better solos of 
the more “practical” variety soon get to be 
known and are sung ad nauseam. “The 
Lord’s Prayer” of Malotte is undeniably 
effective, however much one may question 
its appropriateness for divine worship. It 
has become a “staple,” and probably very 
few people are now affronted by its inclu- 
sion in a church service. Malotte’s “The 
Twenty-Third Psalm” seems to me a more 
tasteful song, and it, too, has been used with 
exceeding frequency. “The Beatitudes” by 
the same composer is much less successful 
as a song, and is much less often used. The 
text does not lend itself well to musical set- 
ting; there are too many different ideas. 

I spoke of the “practical” variety. By that 
I mean a song that has a pleasing melodic 
line which underlines a text that can be 
projected easily, that contains no undue 
vocal or accompanimental difficulties, and 
that does not require more than a single 
short rehearsal for its performance. Both 
singers and organists are too busy these 
days to spend much time in preparation to- 
gether! 

Most of the finer songs require more than 
a single run-through for a really acceptable 
performance. This is true of most of the 
Dvorak Biblical Songs, for example. 

There are two books of five songs each, 
and all have piano accompaniment. But 
most of them can easily be adapted for the 
organ. The first and second are too short 
and inconclusive in effect to be used in serv- 
ice. The third, “dear My Prayer, O Lord 
My God,” is a gem, but one must have an 
excellent organist. The fourth and fifth are 
becoming quite well known since choral 
arrangements of them have been made. 
“God Is My Shepherd,” No. 4, is the most 
beautiful setting of the 23rd P:alm I know, 
and “I Will Sing New Songs of Gladness,” 
No. 5, has a joyousness and exaltation about 
it that make it thrilling. 

All the songs in the second book are 
usable and beautiful. “By the Waters of 
Babylon” makes a strong appeal, though it 
has some rhythmical problems for the ac- 
companist. The last one, “Sing Ye a Joyful 


Song,” is permeated with the spirit of Bo- 
hemian folksong to an even greater degree 
than the others, though folksong influence 
is frequently in evidence. 

It may be pointed out that these songs 
are appropriate for sacred concert, Protcs- 
tant, or Jewish (Reformed) services, and 
are of the finest quality as music. 

Generally speaking, I am opposed ‘o 
arrangements, or to the incorporation of 
secular elements into religious services. A 
great many years ago there was a fad of 
putting religious words to all sorts of secu- 
lar melodies—within our own time, that is. 
And of course we all know of the abuses 
that grew up through this custom in the 
Catholic Church which almost resulted in 
the abolition of all polyphonic music from 
the church. Palestrina saved the situation 
by demonstrating through his compocitions 
that polyphonic music was worshipful and 
appropriate to the divine service. 

However, I am quite willing to relax my 
rule to include some secular melodies to 
which sacred texts have been written by 
the late Francis Rogers. Mr. Rogers was 
a noted baritone and later a teacher at the 
Juilliard Graduate School for many years. 
He was a man of erudition and fine taste, 
and his texts are devotional, appropriate and 
singable. 

Most of them are set to songs of Schubert 
and Schumann that are not too widely 
known by other than singers. The use of 
them is recommended as teaching material. 
The original may be taught, and then the 
sacred words learned, giving the student a 
fine sacred song in addition to a classic in 
his repertoire. 

My favorite of these is “Lord, with Glow- 
ing Heart I Praise Thee” to Schubderi’s 
“Litanei.” But also recommended are “To 
Thee, O Heavenly Father” (Schubert's “Das 
Wirthshaus”) for evening service, “O Lord 
of Life’ (Schubert’s “Friihlingsglaube”). 
“O Day of Peace (Schubert's “An die 
Musik”), and “A Prayer of Trust”) (Schu- 
mann’s “Seit ich ihn gesehen”). The one 
set to Schumann’s “Die Lotusblume,” does 
not appeal to me as this melody is so very 
familiar with its secular words. In some sil- 
uations, the same objection might be raised 
to any of the others, it is obvious. It is fo! 
this reason that objection is made to using 
sacred words to the “Londonderry Air.” 
“Auld Lang Syne,” “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes,” or “Believe Me if All Those 
Endearing Charms” which are found in 
many hymn books. 

There are inappropriate arrangements of 
the great composers.. Generally speaking, | 
(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL — Continued from page 11 


to do. He makes one feel that he has composed the poem as 
well as the music—that the poetry and music are the simultaneous 
product of one brain—for with remarkable subtlety he recaptures 
moods of the poet and transforms the poem into music of 
sensitive beauty and honesty. In the earlier songs set to MOricke 
words or in the “Italienische Liederbuch” he succeeds in gaining 
the exact right balance between words and music, thus producing 
« number of songs of widely different character which may be 
ranked with the highest of their kind. The “Spanisches Lieder- 
tuch” is, on the whole, the most varied collection, and the 
Goethe songs show Wolf in his most complex and at times subtle 
aspects, yet with an apparent complete understanding of the 
requirements of both singer and accompanist. 


Unfortunately, there is not sufficient space 
in these columns to go into an intimate 
discussion of the great values and merits 
contained in the songs of Hugo Wolf, num- 
ber:ng approximately 300. It can be said 
in general, however, that Wolf combines 
many of the chief excellences of his pre- 
decessors—the spontaneity of Schubert, to 
a large extent the romantic tenderness of 
Schumann, the polyphonic depth of Franz, 
and in inany instances the general con- 
structive breadth of Brahms. The range of 
Wolf's expressiveness matches the intensity 
of it. It is also a matter of interest to 
noie that many, in fact the majority of 
his songs were composed within the brief 
period of approximately four years (1888-92). 


Figure from the opera 
“Der Corregidor” 


An examination of the extensive Hugo Wolf repertory im- 
presses one with the fact that his songs are not for the beginner 
in the studio. A reasonable degree of musical and vocal maturity 
is an essential asset to be possessed by the singer; also with the 
foregoing, must be coupled an imaginative mind and a keen sen- 
sitivity to the pulsations of the text and score. Today, here in 
America, there is ample opportunity for the still further absorption 
on the part of the vocal teacher of the lesser known but magnificent 
examples of the Wolf repertory, not only for use in connection 
with the artistics development of the advanced singer in the studio, 
but also for public presentation by the singing artist through the 
medium of recital programs. A vast treasury of beautiful, dignified, 


Hugo Wolf at work on the opera “Der Corregidor” in the 
hunting-lodge of castle Matsen, near Brirlegg 


captivating Lieder awaits investigation, study and presentation. As 
a composer of songs Hugo Wolf will live on—the musical world 
owes a tremendous debt of gratitude to him, and to his memory. 


Manager and Vocal Teacher— 
Closer Cooperation Needed 

In these days of highly commercialized art simple, straight- 
forward opportunities for young singing artists to advance 
professionally are seemingly far below the percentage level of 
that which a great country such as ours should have to offer. 
Every established vocal teacher who has brought young talent 
to the point where the next logical step is the singer’s em- 
barkation unpon the rugged journey of professional employment, 
realizes only too well the countless difficulties and complications 
—at times almost insurmountable—which must be experienced 
in the furtherance of the young artist’s career. 

Now, it is but seldom that the larger, nationally-known 
managements will take an unknown singer unless, among other 
things that individual possesses some outstanding, distinctive 
“selling” points recognized as strictly commercial assets by the 
buyers and sellers of artists. Therefore, the teacher and young 
singer must look elsewhere—to the smaller manager or agent. 
For a long time—and for the moment leaving out of the picture 
the so-called big managements—there has been evidenced, es- 
pecially in the larger centers, a lack of mutual cooperation be- 
tween the small manager or selling agent (whose fee, also, is 
not a low one) and the vocal teacher. For one reason or other 
the average management will not collaborate with the teacher, 
thus throwing into the discard the valuable assets of the latter, 
his intimate and sure knowledge of the young singer's actual 
abilities, potentialities and personal and musical characteristics, 
all of which, if taken into consideration on a reciprocal basis by 
the manager, would prove of inestimable value to the latter's not 
always clear-visioned perspective of the future. 

It seems to be well nigh impossible to arrange for the 
manager to sit down in discussion with the teacher, often charac- 
terized by the. former as a “trouble maker.” The real, sensible 
and broad-minded vocal teacher is never a maker of trouble, par- 
ticularly whenever the joint interests of the manager and singer 
are at stake, and especially at a point where a long-range program 
for the young artist’s career is involved. Many of the smaller 
managers appear to be afraid of the vocal teacher, for reasons 
that sometimes are strikingly obvious. In many instances of non- 
cooperation with the latter who, incidentally, may have made 
it possible for the singer to become acceptable to the manager, 
there has been created a barrier between the teacher and his 
own singer. It is but natural that the possibility of appearing 
before the public under management casts its glow of glamor 
upon the prospective client. Often and unfortunately this be- 
comes so overwhelming that the teacher’s sane advice becomes 
negligible in the new setup of manager and artist. 

A practice among managers, large and small, which has be- 
come pernicious, is the effort by insistence or innuendo, to per- 
suade the singer to leave his present teacher and study with 
another teacher or coach who, for well defined reasons may 
be on the manager’s preferred list. Such action becomes a breach 
of professional ethics not tolerated, but condemned, by the voice 
teaching profession, and so publicized through the official docu- 
ments and literature of its various teacher organizations. In a 
recent pronouncement entitled “Ethics in the Field of the Teach- 
ing of Singing” the American Academy of Teachers of Singing, 
has devoted a section to this form of unethical procedure which 

(Continued on page 14) 
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(Continued from page 13) 


is known to exist. From the foregoing the following excerpts 
are taken: 

“Where teachers have singers under contract with managers and/or 
agents, all should work together in close cooperation in solving the 
varied and complex problems involved in the promotion of a professional 
singing career. 

“Managers and/or agents, who represent the direct contact between 

artists and public, if and when they have criticism to offer regarding 
a singer’s work, should discuss such criticism directly with the vocal 
teacher. This courtesy and consideration on the part of the manager 
and/or agent is due the teacher at all times. As a result of this joint 
cooperative effort, the vocal teacher should then be allowed a rea- 
sonable time in which to overcome the causes of the manager’s 
criticism. If at the end of a given period the vocal or artistic problem 
remains unsolved, then, and only then shall the manager assume the 
initiative of recommending a change of teacher... .” 
There is a definite need in the musical world of today for the 
smaller managements or agents whose scope of endeavor has 
not yet attained the proportions of the large national combines. 
He can, if he will, become very close to the studio of the singing 
teacher in which are found potential values of artistic merit 
ready, in many instances for the proper consistent presentation 
before American audiences. There exists also a rare opportunity 
for the manager and teachers of singing to sit down and discuss 
the current and future posibilities of a candidate for managerial 
guidance, before and after contractural agreement has _ been 
reached. The manager, if he be a wise one, should realize that he 
has nothing to fear nor lose by close contact with the vocal studio 
unless, strangely enough, he resents cooperation from a source 
that otherwise could be of tremendous aid to him. It is well 
to remember that teacher aesthetic responsibility does not end 
when management takes over. 


National War Memorial Arts Commission 

For the past several years there has been a steadily growing 
agitation over the possible establishment of a national mus:c 
center in Washington which would be controlled by an official 
arts commission or similar body. At the moment the idea has 
become more definitely crystalized through the introduction of 
two bills in the first session of the 83rd Congress. Briefly they 
are as follows: 


H.R. 452 

Representative Charles R. Howell of New Jersey introduced a bill 
January 3 to “provide for the establishment of a National War Memorial 
Arts Commission, and for other purposes,” which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

This bill has for its purposes, in effect, 1) To encourage the growth 
and development of the fine arts throughout the U. S.; 2) To increase 
the accessibility of the fine arts to the public and to raise the standard 
of execution of the fine arts by professionals and amateurs throughout 
the Nation; 3) To establish in the executive branch of the Government 
a Federal agency to advise and cooperate with public and private 
agencies and organizations in the field of fine arts; 4) To provide for 
the establishment in the Nation’s Capital a theater and opera house 
dedicated to the fuller development of the arts throughout the U. S. 
and designed for use by the National War Memorial Arts Commission 
in the presentation of programs; and 5) To encourage the development 
of American theatrical and operatic art through maximum use of 
the English language.” 

The National War Memorial Arts Commission proposed by this 
bill would be authorized and directed, 1) To encourage education in 
the fine arts; 2) To support professional and amateur activities in all 
fields of the fine arts; 3) To award scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships; 4) To foster the interchange of fine arts information among pro- 
fessional and amateur artists, nationally and internationally; 5) To em- 
ploy artists and other personnel; 6) To assist financially in the presen- 
tation of professional and amateur fine arts productions by non-profit 
organizations, colleges, universities and other non-profit organizations. 
The balance of the thirty-page bill has to do largely with the machinery 
for the carrying out of the above purposes, including an appropriation 
of Federal funds. 

Copies of the above bill, which is only outlined in part here, may 


be obtained by addressing the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
H.R. 464 

On January 3 Representative Carroll D. Kearns of Pennsylvani 
introduced a bill “to provide for the establishment of a National Wa 
Memorial Theater and Opera House, and for other purposes,” whic! 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The purpose of this bill is 1) To encourage the growth and develo; 
ment of the fine arts in the U.S.; 2) To increase the accessibility of th 
fine arts to the public and to raise the standard of execution of th 
fine arts throughout the Nation; 3) To provide fer the establishmen 
under the General Services Administration in the Nation’s Capital of a 
opera house designed for the presentation of fine arts programs. A 
appropriation of $25,000 is mentioned for preparing a design for 
suitable theater and opera house. 

Of course, the official recognition of any art by the goverr 
ment of the country in which it exists is protective and a mean 
of encouragement to native arts and artists when properly con 
ducted and is made as free as possible from political evils. Pe: 
haps the latter thought constitutes wishful thinking. On the othe 
hand, the establishing of a national control of music, seems t 
be a long way off geographically and psychologically in th: 
minds of the average musicians scattered all over the countr 
who may have little or nothing to contribute to such a powerfu 
agency as will thus be created. If the Howell bill becomes a law 
it will mean another phase of “big business,” perhaps not th: 
commercialized kind, but one in which powerful musical interest: 
and individuals, influential pressure and many other important and 
at times dangerous factors could and probably will play a vita! 
part. 

As the setup is now planned, the governing Commission 
would consist, among other officials which we have not the space 
to designate here, of the President of the United States, ex officio. 
Chairmn; Chairman of the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare; the Chairman of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor; the ranking minority member of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
Defense; Secretary of the Interior; the Librarian of Congress; the 


Chairman of the Commission of Fine Arts; the Commissioner of 


Education; the Chairman of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, and so on. Also fifteen eminent citizens are 
to be appointed by the President to serve on the Commission; they 
shall be eminent in the fields of fine arts, education, recreation. 
veterans affairs, business, agriculture, labor, the professions, State. 
county and municipal government, and public affairs—all selected 
solely on the basis of established records of distinguished service 
From the foregoing it would appear that the national music con 
trol would be under the domination of the Department of Educa 
tion, plus Labor. The wisdom of such a course is debatable. 

The program is a widespread one, with some outstanding] 
elaborate costs already in mind. The eventual consummation oi 
such a plan would, of course, give logical recognition to the art: 
in connection with which this country is fast assuming world lead 
ership. It would be an undertaking in which all Americans coul 
take justifiable pride. The thought occurs, however, that perhap 
a more simple beginning and a slow advance in expansion of suc! 
a project would prove a more logical plan. Incidentally, it wou! 
seem on the part of many interested musicians that more an 
direct emphasis should be laid first on the development of munic' 
pal and state sponsorship of operatic and other musical activitic 
—that this should become a first consideration, with the over-a 
national project falling into its rightful and later sequence of pr« 
gression. As to the argument for municipal support of music an 
drama, THE BULLETIN published a comprehensive article b 


(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL....... 


Continued from page 14 


Arthur Gerry of New York City in its November-December 1951 
issue, which would be well worth re-reading. 

It behooves the musical organizations throughout the couniry 
to investigate, study and watch the progress of these bills, and to 
make it known officially to their senators and representatives in 
Washington, their reactions as to features in the proposed legis- 
lation which appear favorable or unfavorable to the best interests 
© musicians and music teachers at large. Specifically, let us be 
certain that in the overwhelming bigness of this proposed national 
project, the necessary protective measures are not overlooked in 
the final setup for the singer and the vocal teacher. In instances 
o this nature, we are prone to employ a passive attitude, waiting 
util it is too late to remedy the discovery that the singing teachers’ 
irterests have been disregarded. It takes no stretch of the im- 
aygination to realize that the legitimate singing teacher is still 
e\periencing a situation of discrimination in his practice, under the 
oviginal G. I. Bill of Rights, because neither organizations nor 
individuals took up the cudgels for the proper protection of the 
private teacher’s status at the proper time—that is, before the 
original G. I. Bill became a law. 


St. Louis—1953 


Time travels rapidly. We are just about “getting over” the 
exhilarating effects of a successful 1952 Boston convention when, 


lo and behold there looms on the not too distant horizon the 
December 1953 national meeting at St. Louis, Missouri. Naturally, 
a comprehensive view of this event is not available at the moment, 
but we can safely state that it promises to be an occasion of 
educational and cultural importance, of stimulating interest and 
good fellowship. More detailed information will appear in the next 
issue of THE BULLETIN. 

The local NATS committee on arrangements, under the com- 
petent direction of Oren L. Brown of St. Louis, is laying careful 
plans for a convention meeting of size, with a wide scope of fea- 
tured events which will offer much of constructive worth to vocal 
teachers, students and singers. Each year this national assembling 
of NATS members from every section of the country proves to 
be an inspiring, unifying and strengthening element in the process 
of increasing sensitivity to the tremendous values of protection 
involved in the matter of THINKING NATIONALLY and put- 
ting these thoughts into a concerted effort to make the National 
Association a truly national entity and a tower of strengh in the 
best interests of every legitimate teacher of singing. 

An earlier NATS annual meeting convened in St. Louis in 
1947 and that city and its delightful people were found to be most 
hospitable in making an occasion such as is now being planned, 
beneficial and pleasant to the visiting members of the organization 
and their guests. It is not too early to start your plans for attend- 
ance at the 1953 convention in St. Louis, Missouri. 


CHOOSING SOLOS FOR THE WORSHIP SERVICE... . . Continued from page 12 


feel the Bach contata airs are not appropri- 
ate for the average Protestant service of 
will be too much repetition of words, or the _ service. 
words will be foreign to present day 
thoughts and beliefs. 

There are, however, a few exceptions. 
One outstanding one is the arrangement A. 
Walter Kramer has made of “Sheep May 
Safely Graze,” from a secular cantata. He 
has added sacred words beginning “Like a 
Shepherd God Doth Guide Us” which fit 


it beautifully for service use. But it is not 


these latter are not sincere and beautiful 
works, but merely to point out that, in my 
judgment, they are not suited to a worship 


Of course we have used the “Inflam- 
matus” from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, as have 
most choir directors at one time or another. 
It is wonderful music of its type, but it is 
not to be recommended for a worship serv- aid to all singers and teachers seeking 
ice. Neither is Mozart’s “Alleluia,” nor 


“Sound an Alarm” from Handel’s Judas 


inconclusive. This objection can be _ re- 
moved by simply making a De Capo of the 
first four measures. 

The list of sacred solos prepared under 
the direction of Mr. John Thut for the 1951 
NATS Convention in Chicago, and the re- 
cent list issued by the American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing should prove a great 


worthy sacred solos that have not been 
“done to death.” 

It should be noted that some of these are 
not suitable for service performance, though 


easy. A high, clear soprano is to be pre- 
ferred, but a warm, steady alto is accept- 
able. 

Mention of the Bach cantatas brings us 
to the subject of oratorio airs in church. In 
general, these are apt to be too long and too 
elaborate for the average service. 

Oratorios tend to be religious recreation. 
Originally they differed from opera only in 
having sacred subjects. They were cos- 
tumed, acted, and even danced. Through 
the centuries they have accented now the 
religious, now the recreational aspect. The 
German Passions are perhaps the finest rep- 
resentatives of the religious, devotional type, 
and the Italian works, such as Rossini’s and 
Pergolesi’s Stabat Maters and Verdi's Re- 
quiem, are the outstanding works of oper- 
atic type which stress the recreational aspect 
0! oratorio. I do not wish to suggest that 


If you have voices that can d@ justice to 
them, I would say that “Come Unto Him,” 
“He Shall Feed His Flock,” “He Was De- 
spised,” “How Beautiful Are the Feet,” and 
“I Know that My Redeemer Liveth” from 
The Messiah are all appropriate for worship 
services. But “Rejoice Greatly,” “With Ver- 
dure Clad,” “Hear Ye, Israel,” “In Native 
Worth,” “Ev'ry Valley,” and most of the 
bass oratorio airs are not appropriate for 
the regular church service. 

“If with All Your Hearts” (Elijah) is 
highly appropriate, and “practical” if the 
singer can really sing it! So are “Be Thou 
Faithful Unto Death” (St. Paul), “O Rest 
in the Lord” (Elijah), and “Eye Hath Not 
Seen” (The Holy City). So is “But the 
Lord Is Mindful of His Own” (St. Paul) 
except that the ending on the dominant 
which prepares for the following number is 


they are fine songs (e.g., the songs of 
Ned Rorem and John Duke's “Calvary”). 
Others, like those of Hinchliffe and O’Con- 
nor-Morris’ “Fulfillment” are specifically for 
the Christian Science service. 

The songs in these lists are by no means 
of equal merit, but all are considered 
worthy by some reputable musician, and so 
are at least worth our serious examination. 

Let us choose the best musical settings 
of the best texts (preferably Biblical) that 
our singers can successfully project, but 
keep always in mind that when we go too 
far beyond the musical comprehension of 
our congregation we are failing to fulfil our 
function as an aid to worship. The best 
music we can offer is not too good for our 
worship of God, but it may be unfitting in 
some surroundings and situations. 
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SOME THINGS A VOICE TEACHER SHOULD KNOW ......... Continued from page 6 


two vibrations apart, e. i., 440 and 438, then 
there are two beats per second. The number 
of beats per second is the difference be- 
tween the frequencies of the two sources of 
sound. Now if this difference is larger the 
number of beats per second will be so great 
that the beats themselves have a pitch fre- 
quency which will be heard as a difference 
tone. 

The difference between the 4th partial and 
the 3rd partial on the harmonic series for 
A shown above in Figure 1 is the difference 
between 440 vibrations per second and 330. 
The difference tone then is 110 vibrations 
per second and is the same as the funda- 
mental. Similarly the difference between 
the 880 of the 8th partial and the 770 of 
the 7th partial is 110, the fundamental 
again. Consequently, if we have enough 
consecutive partials their difference tones 
will create a subjective tone at the pitch of 
the fundamental, whether the fundamental 
is actually sounding or not. 

We do know that the sound energy sel- 
dom distributes itself evenly or in regular 
pattern over the fundamental and its over- 
tones. It has been found that the tendency 
of certain frequencies to be strong through 
emphasis of the nearest overtones is the 
means by which each instrument or voice 
has its particular, identifying -quality. 

Furthermore, each vowel sound requires 
that much of the energy in its sound spec- 
trum must be concentrated in those over- 
tones that lie in two, three, or even four 
formant regions that are peculiar to that 
vowel. According to John Mills, author of 
“A Fugue in Cycles and Bels,” the two 
regions where the energy would tend to 
accumulate in the overtones (for the ah in 
father’) would be shown in Fig. 2, while 
for the ee in “team” the two formants for 
this vowel would be shown by Fig. 3. The 
singer has quite a complex problem in try- 
ing to project a particular pitch and simul- 
taneously maintain a certain amount of 
uniformity of quality in the melodic line 
when the formant of the vowel being sung 
and also the formant of his vocal equipment 
are each distorting the vibrational pattern. 
Herein lies an explanation for the necessity 
of vocalises through which the singer learns 
to adapt the resonance to such variable dis- 
tributions of sound energy. It also explains 
occasional failure to sing in tune because 
the ear may mistake a prominent partial 
for the fundamental pitch. 

Furthermore, I believe the two vowel dia- 
grams, Figures 2 and 3, partially explain the 
necessity of vowel modification in singing, 
particularly for sopranos and altos. If a 
soprano sings “ee” on third space C some 
of the overtones may support the upper 
formant region of this vowel, but her voice 


would have no overtones to support the 
lower formant. Consequently she will have 
to be satisfied with something that ap- 
proaches, but is not, a true “ee” vowel. 


— = 
= 
ee ah 
Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


I have been struck by the similarity be- 
tween production of tone in the voice and 
in brass instruments. The lips of the brass 
player vibrate similarly to the vocal cords 
of a singer. It has been demonstrated that 
a graph of the air pressure used in blowing 
a trumpet closely resembles the notation of 
the music being played, that is, considerable 
air pressure is required to play high, little 
to play low. I would assume that a similar 
situation exists in voice and that proper 
adjustment of air pressure to the vocal cords 
may be a critical factor in producing the 
upper vocal range and in supplying desir- 
able overtone content. 

Only a few acoustical principles could 
be related to the problems of voice in this 
article. However, the author hopes that 
your interest may have been piqued enough 
that you will want to strengthen your scien- 
tific background by further reading. The 
following books are recommended for such 
study: Wilmer T. Bartholomew, “Acoustics 
of Music,” Prentice-Hall, New York, 1942; 
Charles A. Culver, “Musical Acoustics,” 
Blakiston Co., Philadelphia, 1941; and Alex- 
ander Wood, “Physics of Music,” Methuen 
& Co., London, 1944. 


REGIONAL NEWS 
(Continued from page 5) 


Southwestern Texas State College, San 
Marcos offered themselves as guinea pigs, 
and received suggestions from a panel con- 
sisting of John Seagle, William Rice, Ina 
Pearl Curry, of the Houston Conservatory, 
and Shelby Collier, of Wayland College. 

The afternoon session began with a short 
concert given by the choir on_ tour 
from Midwestern University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. William Boland is director. The 
group sang works from various schools with 
great finesse and unusually clear intonation. 
A motet for double chorus by an early 
member of the Bach family was their major 
offering. 

Dr. William E. Jones, of the Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, discussed labo- 
ratory classes, offered at TSCW, which, in 
an effort to give a well rounded vocal edu- 
cation, supplement with a variety of activi- 


ties, lectures, and demonstrations, the work 
in private studios. A dozen or so girl, 
members of a laboratory class, sang sever: 
numbers without direction. 

This was followed by a concert of th: 
Tulsa Boy Singers. Dr. George Oscy 
Bowen, formerly superintendent of musi 
in the Tulsa schools, now with the Unive; 
sity of Tulsa, is director of this lucky grou; 
Membership is drawn from schools of th 
city; the choir meets twice a week, on Wec 
nesday late afternoons, and Saturday mori 
ings. Some of the boys have been with th 
organization through the change in voic 
and the choir now sings four part music 
SATB (baritone). 

The afternoon session closed with 
Forum Discussion “Practical Problems o 
Teaching Voice” presided over by Dr. Be: 
ton Coffin, of Boulder. Eight short paper 
were presented, each followed by lively dis 
cussion. Fred Becker of Ouachita College 
Arkansas, spoke on Classification of Voices 
Roger Johnson of Parsons College, Kansas. 
on the High School Choir Voice. Car 
Duckwall, of Del Mar college, Corpus 
Christi, discussed The Straight Voice. Dr 
James Carley of North Texas State College. 
Denton, had the topic Developing Reso- 
nance. Sarle Brown of the South West Bap- 
tist Seminary spoke on The Relation Be- 
tween Speaking and Singing; Jane Snow, 
of the University of New Mexico, on Oper- 
atic Training for College Students; and John 
Long of Oklahoma A. and M. College, on 
Performance Poise. Eva Turner, of the 
University of Oklahoma, brought the meet- 
ing to a close with the good rousing talk one 
would expect, called Voice and Its Produc- 
tion. 

The banquet held in the Crystal Room of 
the Skirvin was a quiet and very pleasant 
affair. Dr. William Jones, presiding, said 
he was glad of the regional emphasis in 
NATS, that the country is too big to be 
run from a single center. Shelby Collier 
led some singing. Mr. Stults had some good 
stories. Dr. Hobart made some announce 
ments, and, after a moment of prayer for 
H. Grady Harlan and Richard DeYoung. 
who were missed greatly in this convention. 
the meeting was adjourned. 

A delightful performance of Cosi far 
tutte was presented by the University of 
Wichita Opera Workshop in the convention 
hall. Harold Decker is director of this 
group in is seventh year, and Robert Minse: 
is stage director. The cast, of undergradu 
ates, consisted of Charles Broadhurst, Ed 
ward Rude, James Billings, Charlyn Bala 
banis, Alene Tibbitts, and Janice Seward. 

Saturday the Men’s Glee Club of Okla 
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REGIONAL NEWS Continued from page 16 PUBLIC RELATIONS and PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


hema University sang a beautiful concert 
le’ by Chester Francis, their singing being 
ful-throated and free. The “Alleluia 
Anen” from Judas Maccabaeus was a 
spendid performance, with perfect preci- 
sin, vigor without push, and a_ brilliant 
fo ‘tissimo. Their softs are as good as their 
lo ids, as shown in a lyric Brahms selection. 
Fir Schubert’s “Omnipotence” they were 
as.isted on the tenor solo by Joseph Ben- 
to. (Bentonelli) of the Oklahoma Univer- 
sity voice faculty. 

In a short business meeting, conducted by 
D-. Hobart, it was decided that another 
year the competition would better be held a 
di: y before the convention in order to allow 
julges and teachers freedom to attend con- 
vention sessions. 

Perhaps the most significant moments in 
the convention were those when the tensions 
of the occasion slackened in order to. pray 
or sing a farewell song. After all, singing 
terchers are concerned throughout their 
lives with things of the spirit. The extra- 
ordinary spiritual power of this group was 
electric. It spoke eloquently for the essen- 
tial solidarity of teachers in the Southwest 
Region. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


The Bulletin carries a comprehensive re- 
port of the Association’s activities to its 
members and a limited number of non- 
member readers. The conviction that news 
of our achievements deserves far wider dis- 
semination has given rise to the formation 
of a public relations and publicity commit- 
tee of which First Vice-president Carl Gute- 
kunst is chairman. 


A large list of music journals has been 
compiled to which releases are sent from 
time to time. The first reported the annual 
convention; the second dealt with chapter 
organization and meetings. The third which 
is to be sent out shortly will outline the 
Workshop program for the coming summer. 

Such music journals as have covered 
our proceedings (sometimes rather inade- 
quately) have promised to give us more 
nearly complete publicity in the future. 

Mr. Gutekunst urges that each member 
of the Association consider himself a com- 
mittee of one to further this important and 
valuable project—to procure for the Asso- 
ciation accurate and dignified publicity 
whenever and wherever possible. 


Write for our Bulletin on “What's New” in Music. 


Ensemble Singing 

Choral singing is not only the rendering 
and blending together of melody and words; 
it is the artistic conception of the spirit of 
the words, that must be fully grasped and 
interpreted. The sudden changes from grave 
to gay must be felt by the audience without 
their being aware of how they are brought 
about. All present must unconsciously be 
transported into another atmosphere which 
has been created for them by the combined 
voices of the choir, and this can only be done 
by all the members of the choir feeling in 
their inner being that they are the subjects 
of Fate; the spirits of Fancy the composer 
and poet have fashioned together. 

This may sound like hyperbole, but it is 
nothing of the kind; only an end to be 
sought for and accomplished by every mem- 
ber of a choir before it’can interpret with 
artistry and truth any musical work; and 
this of course can never be achieved without 
a conductor who is able to transport himself 
at will into the realms of Fancy, as well as 
holding firmly to an earthly realization of 
his art. 

Clara Novello Davies 
(“You Can Sing”) 
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IN SUPPLYING THE MUSIC 
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CHAPTER NOTES ..... 


Continued from page 9 


Williams, turned the meeting over to Tudor 
Williams, chairman of a panel, the other two 
members of which were Ada Tilley Allen 
and William Vennard. They discussed con- 
temporary vocal music and some of the 


_ reasons experiments of present day com- 


posers do not lend themselves to the voice. 
The tendency to intellectualism and the wish 
to escape romanticism causes some music 
of today to be extremely difficult and un- 
grateful. However, as a profession, we owe 
it to music to seek out the best of what is 
really original rather than use only the 
work of “pot-boilers” writing in a borrowed 
style. The vague and sometimes too earthy 
texts should be avoided. Even so, there are 
many fine contemporary songs worth sing- 
ing. 

The meeting adjourned and the member- 
ship looked through a considerable pile of 
music which Mr. Williams had brought on 
approval from Morse-Preeman’s. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 

The North Carolina Chapter of NATS 
met at Queens College in Charlotte on Feb- 
ruary 14 with Mr. Earl Berg acting as chair- 
man, and Mr. Paul Peterson as co-chairman 
of the program. 

One of the outstanding events of the 
meeting was a lesson demonstration which 
was skillfully planned and executed by Mr. 
Joel Carter. Mr. Carter prepared the audi- 
ence for the type of demonstration which 
was to be observed by passing out memo 
cards listing the points to be followed out 
in the presentation of each student. The 
basic points dealt with background of the 
student, analysis, and methodology. Three 
teachers had been selected in advance, each 
to work with a student privately before pre- 
senting to the group. This was for the pur- 
pose of saving time and to find the back- 
ground and personal difficulties of the stu- 
dent. When they were presented to the 


group, corrective exercises were given to 
help each individual’ to improve. This 
proved to be a stimulating experience and 
it was generally agreed that this was a more 
ideal type of lesson demonstration. The 
teachers who assisted were Mr. Wood from 
Duke University, Miss Carver from Peace 
College, and Mr. Joel Carter from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

A delightful lunch was enjoyed in the 
Queens College dining hall at the noon 
hour. 

The afternoon session began with a busi- 
ness meeting which was conducted by Paul 
Peterson of Salem College, who reported 
on Chapter activities. Election of officers 
were as follows: 

President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill; Vice-Pres., 
Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, Charlotte; 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Jan Schinhan, 
Chapel Hill. 

A report on the Bcouwe Workshop of 1952 
was given by Mrs. Virginia W. Linney, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, and 
announcement of the 1953 summer Work- 
shop to be held in Boone again on the Appa- 
lachian Campus. A brief and enthusiastic 
report was given by Mr. Arnold Putman, 
Regional Governor, on the National Meet- 
ing held in Boston in December. Discussion 
of college final semester voice examinations 
and systematic voice student report form 
for college files was led by Mr. Paul Peter- 
son. 

Following this, a concert was given by 
outstanding soloists of the Queens Music 
Department. Mrs. Janie Jenkins, soprano, 
sang “Romance” by Debussy; Miss Cather- 
ine Edgerton sang a collection of Christ- 
mas carols with violin accompaniment; and, 
Miss Mildred Reid, soprano, was heard in 
a group of Schumann numbers. The pro- 
gram was climaxed by the Queens College 
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choir under the direction of Mr. John Hol 
liday. The selections included a numbe 
from Bach’s Christmas Oratorio; two Polis): 
carols, and “137th Psalm” by Liszt. 

The vocal clinic which followed was co: 
ducted by Mr. Arnold Putman. Those wh. 
sang on the clinic were students of Queer 
College and Charlotte High Schools. Th: 
whole demonstration was particularly ben 
ficial to all. 

The last event of the clinic was the que 
tion box period under the direction of M 
Dan Vornholt. Questions discussed wer 
When should a child start voice study? Als: 
Public School Music problems, both 
which brought out many differences < 
opinions and keen and lively discussion. 

The meeting was well attended, wit 
members and guests present from both th 
Carolinas. 

The full day closed with an inform: 
dinner. 


COLORADO CHAPTER 

Colorado Chapter reports a very success 
ful finis to their Vocal Competition. Thirty 
two contestants enrolled. Miss Elaine Cencel. 
mezzo-soprano of Denver won the compe 
tition and thereby had won an opportunity 
to appear with the Denver Symphony as 
soloist. Mr. Roger Fee of Denver University 
was chairman of the Vocal Competition 
committee. 

The Chaptér has one more scheduled 
meeting for season. This meeting will be 
held at the J. A. Grubb home in Denver. 
The program will be a panel discussion on 
the subject “The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the Use of the Covered Tone.” 
The panel has been chosen from Chapte: 
members. The meeting, originally sched- 
uled for March 29th, will be held on Apri! 
12th, at 4:00 P.M. 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 

The second meeting of the 1952-53 season 
of the Chicago Chapter of NATS, was hel! 
on Saturday evening, February 7th, at ¢ 
o'clock, in the Recital Hall of the Chicas 
Musical College. Dinner at Mario’s Res 
taurant preceded the meeting. 


Mr. Eugene Carrington of Allied Radic 
Corporation was the speaker of the evening 
Mr. Carrington is an audio and electronic 
expert and is educational director for Allie: 
Radio. He spoke on “Basic Principles 0 
Tape Recording” and on new binaural tec! 
nique, bringing with him much new materi 
for illustrating his lecture. The eveniny 
proved to be most informative and beneficia 


(Continued on page 22) 
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THE NATIONAL STUDY GROUP PLAN—-A REVIEW 


By GRACE LESLIE, National Chairman, New York City 


Two years after the inception of the NATS Study Group Plan, the national chairman 
is gratified to be able to say that the Plan is growing and that in certain centers, meetings 


have been held and others planned for. 


In New York, there have been three meetings with two more to come during the present 
season. At the last meeting on February 16, Dr. Paul Oncley, one of our own members, 
give a lecture on the material in his forthcoming book, “Acoustical Evaluation of Sing- 
ing Performance.” This is the first book to carry the NATS endorsement and is to be 
published in the fall. On March 23, Mme. Evelina Colorni addressed the Group on “Com- 
parative Study of Languages for Singers” and Mr. Harold C. Luckstone lead the discus- 
son following the address. On April 20, there will be a Round Table Meeting at which 
ail members will be asked to contribute comment or question. 


Mme. Sonia Sharnova writes encourag- 
ingly from Chicago that the first meeting 
of the Chicago Study Group was held on 
March first with twenty-three present. 
Others will come in later. The talk was 
given by Dr. Hilda B. Fisher, professor at 
the School of Speech of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, on the subject, “Formation § of 
Vowels and Their Influence on Voice 
Quality.” Mr. William Phillips conducted 
the question period. On March. 22, Mr. 
Richard DeYoung will present the subject, 
“Educational Psychology,” which subject was 
so successfully given last December before 
the New York Study Group. 

Mr. Charles Pearson writes from Boston 
that four Study Group meetings have been 
held recently at which the subjects of 
“Breathing, Posture, Resonance and _ Inter- 
ference or Tensions” were discussed. Mr. 
Pearson writes further that all of their meet- 
ings have been held with the members 
seated around a large table, and he, as 
chairman, has called upon each member in 
turn to say whatever he cared to upon the 
subjects chosen for discussion. “No person 
has been criticized for any views expressed, 
and many questions and answers are freely 
given. In this way, we found that a large 
percentage of teachers were quite in agree- 
ment, although procedures and methods have 
shown variations.” Mr. Pearson feels that 
the Study Group Plan, more especially with 
a Small group, is going to be an answer for 
many people who are unable to attend 
national meetings, workshops, or who find 
themselves beyond the reach of chapters. 

The Study Group Plan has made its ap- 
pearance in Connecticut. In January, an 
invitation was extended to all members of 
the Connecticut chapter to meet with the 
national chairman and the state chairman, 
Mrs. Lempi Rimpila. Guests were present 
who represented public school music, private 
\oice teaching, and young singers interested 
in the future of teaching. From this meet- 
ing, an invitation has been extended by Mr. 
Vhillip Tréggor of the University of Con- 
recticut Department of Music to hold a 
Study Group and voice clinic meeting on 


Tuesday, May 12, at the University. There 
is already great interest in this meeting. Mr. 
Leon Carson, past president, of New York 
will be a guest speaker. 

Washington, D. C. has had two meetings 
under the chairmanship of Mr. James 
McLain. 

A planning session has been held in the 
Durham-Chapel Hill section under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Joel J. Carter of the na- 
tional Study Group committee. Mr. Carter 
is investigating possibilities of Study Groups 
throughout North and South Carolina and 
Georgia and expects to have four or five 
local Study Groups before late spring. 

From these several brief district reports, 
you will see that the general feeling is that 
of wanting to know more of studio proce- 
dure as worked out by teachers and pupils 
—in other words, a very practical approach 


new or practical use 


to the study of singing more especially in 
the development of technique, style, and the 
very elusive subject of interpretation. 

The national chairman would be grateful 
if NATS members reading this report and 
interested in Study Group activity would 
write to her or to the nearest member of 
her national committee (names of the com- 
mittee are published in THE BULLETIN re- 
questing information about the formation of 
such groups. The success of the Study Group 
Plan rests with small groups (not more 
than thirty) and three or four people may 
begin one in their particular locality. At 
the Boston convention, a group of forty or 
more people met together to talk about 
Study Groups. As they represented a great 
cross-section of the country, it would seem 
that each one of those present at that meet- 
ing could be the nucleus of a Study Group 
program in his particular town or city. The 
Study Group Plan is an invitation to all 
members to be active in the promulgation 
of the great ideals of the Association. The 
effort of so doing will be doubly rewarding, 
for it is in the free exchange of ideas in 
just such groups that stimulation and inter- 
est are taken back to the studio and flow 
out again in the teaching of singing. 

Grace LEsLiE, Chairman 
National Study Group Plan 
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EMPIRICAL METHOD VERSUS THE SCIENTIFIC ....... 


By ANNA M. WOLLMANN, Assistant Professor, Music Dep’t, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 


The subject.of empirical versus scientific method-in reference to singing is often a con- 
troversial topic among vocal teachers. Students whose basic knowledge derives from the 
Bel Canto school through traditional teaching lean strongly toward the empirical method, 
while those of the modern school require proof, and believe that knowledge of anatomy, 
acoustics and physics clarifies and verifies the conscious thinking necessary to equip the 
student for singing, whether for his own pleasure or for a professional career. 


In classifying students into two types, we 
find one, always ready to accept the 
teachers’ prescribed method without hesita- 
tion, quick to imitate, while the other is 
always ready to ask questions and argue 
before being convinced. The former may 
easily attain success by the empirical 
method, while the latter must have ex- 
planatory answers which he or she may 
analyze and prove before accepting. The 
latter student will, by a more painstaking 
mental concept, form a basic fundamental 
foundation which may not easily be diverted. 

What is the empirical method? According 
to-Webster, we find the definition as fol- 
lows: “Depending on experience or observa- 
tion alone, without due regard to science 
and theory.” How much of this scientific 
knowledge should be required of a student, 
may be asked. Only as much as will make 
the student sure of his or her placement, 
knowledge of registers, breath control, in- 
tonation; all that will aid in keener hearing 
of tone, over-tone and resonance. This 
knowledge will not only assure the student 
of correct placement, but make it lasting. 

In the empirical method, the danger lies 
in mere imitation, where concept of tone 
is tonal imagery, without a clearly defined 
understanding of approach in preparing and 
producing the tone except by trial and error. 

Preparation for scientific approach in 
singing should occur in the beginning les- 
sons, and then referred to during later 
lessons when advisable. Constant repetition 
in each lesson would be inadvisable, as the 
student must learn to work individually to 
produce results. However, this refers to the 
student taking a weekly lesson, and not the 
student who is fortunate in having daily 
lessons. 

Explanation of anatomy is essential, since 
the student finds voice study co-ordinated 
with other subjects, and will place more 
importance on the theory of voice, rather 
than concentrating only on learning new 
songs. Often a student has remarked “I 
just had this illustration in biology or 
physics.” Of course this student accepts the 
relation to the voice problem more quickly 
than one to whom it is a new subject. 

Students planning to take acoustics or 
physics would be wise to elect such courses 
preceeding voice study, and the same is true 
of piano, languages and fundamentals in 
music. In the future it is hoped that such 


preparation will be considered of greater 
value than just possessing a beautiful voice 
and personality. 

Scientific knowledge may not radically 
change a voice, but if the concept is clear, 
the student will acquire an assurance from 
this knowledge which is truly a_ necessity. 
Too many natural voices showing great 
promise seem to have short-lived careers, 
and the question then arises as to what type 
of preparation the singer has had. A 
student should not be over burdened with 
scientific knowledge, but for the same to be 
withheld is unfair, if the teacher possesses 
the information. 

In physics, the study of vibrations should 
make it clear that an overvibrated tone pro- 
ducing a tremulo is not only undesirable, 
but far from correct in tone placement. So, 
in acoustics, the keener hearing of the tone 
desired and the sharper discernment of 
intonation will equip the student for the 
advanced studies in technique and _ sight 
reading so essential for every serious minded 
student. Sight reading of melodic music 
may not demand the keen thinking neces- 
sary in the reading of more modern music. 
Therefore, the results are in many instances 
programs of only the melodic types, to the 
exclusion of contemporary “compositions of 
real merit. 

Both methods then have advantages, and 
therefore it would seem unwise to say 
either method is wrong. Through more re- 
search and wider knowledge we may co- 
ordinate the ideas of value from the 
empirical and scientific methods, and be 
assured that the study of voice in the future 
will demand the respect on a par with other 
subjects offered in a curriculum. A _per- 
manent understanding of tone-placement 
will thus free the student from fallacies, and 
the music, and especially the words of a 
song, will then be uppermost in the singer's 
mind, while the technical knowledge be- 


comes a part of the sub-conscious mind and 
the singer is relaxed and free to convey t!¢ 
poetry and music to the listener. 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF FINAL SEMESTER VOICE EXAMINATION REQUIREMENTS 


By PAUL W. PETERSON, Salem College, Winston-Salem, 


N. C, 


VEv. Note: The following article should prove interesting reading to the many institutional 


vocal teachers of the National Association, because it is the story of a successful experi-« 
ment in final semester voice examination requirements. It is also of interest to note that 
th. national Vocal Education Committee is in the midst of preparing an over-all course 
outline for methods of vocal pedagogy which, inself, is closely allied in part to the subject 


at hand. 


The writer of this article was looking for an easy and uniform compilation of infor- 
mition received from 25 music schools regarding requirements for final semester voice 


eX minations. 


However, this did not prove to be the case, and the present survey was 


changed from a factual and percentage type report to a general observation and an inform- 
at ve paper. Further study and questionnaire findings will be necessary to complete the 
pi ture. Another factor involved was the intention on the part of many schools to revise 
their present requirements. They welcome the results of a survey of this type and express 
th: desire to re-evaluate their present method of examination. 


The difficulty was predominantly among 
th: Bachelor of Music requirements in re- 
gaurd to the number of required songs and 
th: method of selecting these songs. The 
variation ranged from (A) two songs spe- 
ciically prepared in advance and “polished” 
for the examination, to (B) the perform- 
ance of three songs selected by the vocal 
jury from the semesters’ required repertoire 
list, with the student “in the dark” as to 
which of the 16 or more songs will be sung. 
Vocal exercises were included, vocal ques- 
tions asked of the student, and sight-sing- 
ing thrown in for good measure. 

One school reported a combination of 
the above two methods. Two songs were 
prepared in advance for the examination, 
and two were selected by the jury from the 
student’s repertoire list consisting of a mini- 
mum of 12 songs per semester (Two semes- 
plan). The writer favors this method 
because it gives the student a feeling of 
security by “warming up” on two prepared 
numbers and also fulfills the repertoire re- 
quirements by singing two additional songs 
selected by the jury. Sight singing and vocal 
evercises or questions were not included. 


ler 


The singing of vocal exercises at an ex- 
amination is not practised by many institu- 
tions, probably because teachers employ the 
scng method of teaching or emphasize only 
those vocal exercises which correct specific 
vocal problems. Where there were several 
teachers in a voice department, one would 
fiid a variety of “pet” exercises for the de- 


velopment of the voice—yet each obtained 


the same results. Vocal technique (or lack 
o it) through practise of exercises usually 
cn be detected in the song presentation. 
V cal questions need only be asked in spe- 
cial cases. 

Sight-singing, in most cases, was taken 
ccre of by sight-singing classes or theory 
clisses rather than being required at the 
examination. 

All colleges followed the same pattern 
as to the language and classification of songs 


required for each year. The Freshman year 
usually emphasized English and _ Italian 
songs; German was introduced the second 
year, and French songs the third year, along 
with arias from oratorio and operatic liter- 
ature. In the senior year, the student pro- 
gressed into the more difficult songs of all 
vocal literature, culminating in a voice re- 
cital for graduation. Aithough some schools 
emphasized German the first year or Italian 
or French the second, essentially the same 
repertoire requirements were covered during 
the four years. 


In regard to the number of songs to be 
covered each semester the colleges were 
equally divided between those that stated 
a specific number of songs and those which 
left the repertoire list to the discretion of 
the teacher. The balance between a good 
technique versus a required number of songs 
is an important factor to consider when 
dealing with young voices. We are aware 
of singers who never reach their potentiali- 
ties due to lack of repertoire incentives, or, 
on the other hand, singers whose voices are 
ruined by being pushed too soon beyond 
their vocal foundation and normal develop- 
ment. An entire paper could be written on 
this subject with equal comments on both 
sides. 

The requirement for A.B., Public School 
Music, and other classifications with voice 
for credit is much more simple than the 
Bachelor of Music report. Most colleges 
require three songs with at least one for- 
eign language included. Other factors such 
as sight-singing, required repertoire list, or 
other similar items were seldom included 
in the examination. One can readily sym- 
pathize with students whose heads are 
literally “swimming” with approximately 
six examinations in six different subjects 
crammed into a few days. Even a Metro- 
politan Opera Star would be somewhat 
confused if he had to sing after a Psychology 
and History of Music examination. Fre- 


quent appearances on student recitals or 
other performances spread out during the 
semester would be a fairer criteria for 
judging. Late hours of studying, fatigue, 
nervous tensions, and other factors all tend 
to lessen the students efficiency for a suc- 
cessful vocal performance during examina- 
tion week. Three prepared songs for A.B., 
Public School Music, B.S. and other similar 
classifications are adequate to fulfill the re- 
quirements for these degrees. 

An idea practised at Salem College, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., has proven to be satis- 
factory is that in addition to the required 
songs for examination, a “two-week’s piece” 
is included in the list. This song, which is 
of challenging difficulty, is given to the stu- 
dent two weeks before the examination 
period and the student is given no assistance 
by the teacher. The student announces the 
“two-week’s piece” as such, and the per- 
formance gives some enlightenment as to 
the student’s ability to apply vocal funda- 
mentals, style, interpretation, musicianship, 
and other factors of a successful presenta- 
tion without faculty suggestion or direction. 

The information obtained from the ques- 
tionnaire will serve as a beginning to con- 
tinued study and evaluation. Being in a 
modern age with changing modes of living 
requires constant up-to-date thinking of our 
examination standards as well as methods. 
It is the purpose of our National Association 
of Teachers of Singing to share in this cru- 
sade for improving the vocal standards of 
a Singing America. 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


SACRED 


PILGRIM PSALMS, by Ross Lee Finney. Carl Fischer, Inc., N.Y. City $2.50 

For mixed voices, with soprano, also tenor solos; organ (or piano) accomp. 
Composer employs quaint text of the Psalm Book which the Pilgrims broug.at 
to Plymouth in 1620, but considering the modern harmonic and melodic 
style, he says, “I would not pretend that the Puritan would approve of the 
treatment. There are 15 interesting settings, 13 of which are for various 
vocal combination, incl. tenor solo, with 2 interludes for organ inspired by 
various Psalms. A sequence of 72 pages, sonorous and with austere simplicity 
Complete text with hymn for audience, also published. 


O COME, LET US SING UNTO THE LORD, by Richard T. ~~ 
J. Fischer & Bros., N. Y. City. 
SSA writing of joyous and not too difficult variety; text from Psalm - 
An extended work of some 10 pages, which has a striking climax, wit) 
closing Amen. Organ accompaniment, ad.lib. 


THE FIRE CAME DOWN, by Robert Elmore. H. W. Gray Co 
¥. City 25 
Scriptural text from various sources. An allegro vigoroso of tunefu 


sort for SSA, with short alto solo. 16-pages long. Describes dramaticall 
an episode in which the Children of Israel fell down and worshipped whe: 
“the glory of the Lord filled the house.”’ Musical style, thoug1 elaborate 


AMENS (by various composers), compiled by Lena Milman and Ellen —~ 


H. W. Gray & Co., Inc., New York City 


Includes 47 of these Amens, ranging from the simple to the complex. 
Benedict, 
Examples from old Italian composers, some ‘from the Greek Liturgy, 


composer include Cherubini, Handel, Stainer, 


Amen” cadence by Tearne, the Amen as sung 
Paddington after High Celebration, and other rarities. 
—— ALLEN DASH SERIES OF CHO 

ne). 


Rosenmuller; Sanctus by Schubert; 
Praise Ye the Lord, by Saint-Saens; 


Cherubim Song, by Tschaikovsky; O L 
Gladsome Light, by Sullivan; 
The Lord is My Shepherd, by Koschat; 
Smart; O Bless the Lord by Ippolitov-Ivanov; 
and Ave Maria, by Arcadelt. 


Mills Music Co., Y. City. 


A small cantata Ty solo soprano and chorus of women’s voices (SSA). 
Piano or organ accomp. Words from Book of Ruth, Chapter I; 


Italian text. A setting of 23 pages, 
her famous plea “Entreat me not to leave Thee.” 
soprano soloist. 


DWELL IN UNITY, by Russell Hancock Miles. 
N.. ¥. City 


Andante espressivo for SSA, with flowing and gracious contours and 
Words from Psalm 133. 


accompaniment. Vocal tessitura easy. 


RAL ARRANGEMENTS (Series 
The Baltimore Music Company, Baltimore 1, Md. each 10c 
Among the titles in this fine collection are—World, Farewell, by Johann 


These are simple, 

including some of the finest examples of choral repertoire. 

CANTATA—NAOMI RUTH. by Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco (op. 
00 


telling story of Ruth, with climax in 
Naomi’s words sung by 
The writing is modern in its use of chromatic effects and 
contains many passages effective for feminine chorus. 

J. Fischer & Bro., Inc., 


Oc is not difficult. 


There is an accompaniment. 


The 

Wesley and others. A eae OF ST. FRANCIS, by Harry Banks. H. W_ Gray Co 
“Bell City. 50 

St Mary Magdalene For medium or low solo voices. Text from St. Francis of Assisi. Son 


bgeins with words 


Range, low B to 


Inc., N. Y. City. 


traditional text. 


PRELUDE ON 


English and Carl Fischer, 


Presser Co., 
15c The chorale is 


Also— 


t “Lord, make us instruments of Thy peace.” 
is broad and the —— sincerely devotional. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD by 
Dies Irae by Arensky; Angel Bands and inc, N.Y. City. 


Emitte Spiritum Tuum, by Schuetky: 
Cast thy Burden upon the Lord, by Mendelssohn; Hymn to the Trinity and 
ord, Speak Now with Me and O 
Gracious Lord, Hear our Plea, by Balakireff; 
and another setting of tie same by 
Eeternal God, by Bortniansky; 
i effective arrangements, 


The music sets the 
arpeggio accompanimeni. 
piano accomp. Has dramatic ending, exsulante. 
MOTHER OF (Ave Maria), 


23rd Psalm with broad 


h The melod 
Piano or organ accomy 
Martin Kalmanoff. Carl Fische: 
sustained melody agains 
For medium solo voice, B flat to F. Organ « 


by Eugene Lockhart. Chappel & Co 
60 


The composer has created singable music of a melodious yet devotion: 
character as an appropriate setting for the words in English of a distinct! 
here is no Latin text. 
voice, with piano accomp. Range and tessitura easy throughout. 


Suitable for use by medium so} 
4-page 


PSALM TUNE, by Norman Zagal 
nc., 

An attractive two-page organ number with 
broidery on a simple melody. 
THE RISING SUN GILDS THE MORN, by William A. Wolf. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

first 
elaboration occupies eight pages. contrasting in mood, tempo and figuratio: 
ending with maestoso and presto sections. 


ity. 
interesting contrapuntal 
Hammond and pipe organ registration. 


Theodor 
10 


stated in this organ composition and then the 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Continued from page 18) 

SOUTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 

The South Carolina Chapter of the Na- 
tional Association was formally organized 
at a meeting held on February 14 at Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C. Miss Radi- 
ana Pazmor, state chairman, was elected 
chapter president and Miss Katherine Pfohl 
was made secretary-treasurer. Organizing 
members were Mrs. Vergene Colloms, Mrs. 
Esther Coulange, Mrs. Grace K. Johnstone, 
Miss Grace Levinson, Mrs. Carolyn P. 
Parker, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Miss Kath- 
erine Pfohl, Arnold E. Putman, Walter B. 
Roberts, and Mrs. Evelyn P. Williamson, as 
well as two teachers whose applications are 
now being processed—Lloyd Bender and 
Edward Leonard, Jr. Formal application 
for a chapter charter will be made shortly. 


MUSICIANS - - - ALL 

For many years the musical world was 
supposedly inhabited by two classes—the 
musician (meaning the instrumentalist) and 
the singer. This drastic classification can 
no longer be claimed as an actuality, be- 
cause today many and more singers than 
ever before are superb musicians—in fact 
they must be just this if they are to face 
successfully mid-twentieth century com- 
petition. After all, we are all pretty much 
of one group, which could well be entitled 
‘Instrumental and Singing Musicians, Inc.’ 

From any survey that may be made of 
both instrumental and vocal fields of study 


and teaching, it is obvious that the teacher 
of singing and the instrumental teacher, 
as well as the singer and instrumentalist, 
are really, or should be, marching 
side by side toward the goal of making 
this a more worthwhile world of music 
through the development of our youthful 
talent. These two great groups of teachers 
need each other through a still more com- 
plete understanding of each other's ability, 
aims and practical achievements. For in- 
stance, we know that with a serious back- 
ground of instrumental study, such as for 
instance among others, the piano or the 
violin, the singing student becomes much 
better equipped musically to proceed with 
his acquirement of singing knowledge. It 
is also common sense to realize that the 
more closely the instrumentalist becomes 
associated with the singer, the better associ- 
ate he will become if he has acquired some 
of the true fundamental aspects of the voice. 
This refers, in part, to accompanists, 
coaches, organists and choral directors. The 
musicianship of a good instrumentalist at 
all times must become an integrated part of 
the acceptable singer’s over-all assets. 
The Spectator 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN * 
EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 
Delaware. Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware City 
Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuen McLain, 
Washington 
Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 
Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 
Massachusetts, Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Arlington 
New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 


New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode = Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 
socket 


Vermont, Mrs. Gloria T. Grandes, Burlington 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Florida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 

South Carolina, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Spartanburg 

Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 

West Virginia, Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboome, Hunt- 
ington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, Mrs. Eleanor Abercrombie, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. John T. Caldwell, Jackson 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Lestie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 
Indiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 
Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Iowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa City 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias J. Halling, Mankato 
Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 
North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olsen, Sioux Falls 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 

Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 

Kansas, Mr. Harold M. Decker, Wichita 

New Mexico, Robert Page, Portales 

Texas (North) Dr. Clyde J. Garrett, Brownwood 
(South) Mr. Homer Springeld, Houston 


CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 


Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 

California (North), Mrs. Elizabeth Wills, Sa. 
Francisco 

Nevada 

Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana. ————————_ 

Oregon, Mr. Robert Walls, Corvallis 
Washington ————————_ 

Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 
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THE SUMMER WORKSHOP — An Inspirational Institution . .. . 


By MAXINE STROUP, Chicago, Illinois 


Gore It can be stated with confidence that for singing teachers hardly anything (National to attend at least one of our wonderful 
= Conventions excepted!) can supersede the stimulation value of attending a NATS NATS Summer Workshops in 1953! 
Witi Summer Workshop. 
Milton in his “Areopagitica” said in effect ~~ AUTHOR-MEMBERS 
m- thet in order to judge the truth of a given others. And if we experience the adventure So that the association's list of author 
aticall idea, it must be viewed in the light of all of ascertaining what we think and why, we members and their books may be as com- 
Hovher & contrasting and divergent opinions. Time find facilitation in agreement, qualification, plete as possible, it is hoped that all writers 
permitting, Milton would undoubtedly be or refutation of related points or contrasting in our organization will assist by sending 
y Co § . delighted eavesdropper at a lively NATS data under consideration. in to the editor of The Bulletin the requested 
Son. | workshop discussion! He would hear the Third, when we leave the workshop and  ‘iMformation pertaining to their published 
mod F voces of experience, study, investigation, return to the accustomed schedule, we re- WOFKS- In so doing the following routine 
n and Occasionally even stagnation, airing tain the workshop enthusiasm and new per- should be followed: title of book—name of 
‘sch, | countless viewpoints of many vocal issues.  spectives. Also, the significant realization author—publisher—date of publication— 
agains. | Does this situation provoke militancy, vio- that we have gained much during the work- price. 
= ence, and mayhem? On the contrary, it shop—not only from the minds of others 
& Co is exciting and exhilarating. Heaven forbid but from our own thinking—is impetus for AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 
w. that we should ever reach the point where open-minded extension of inquiry. In deal- ; to 
stinct! complete unqualified agreement could be  jng with problems often unique for each All Officers, national, regional and 
Spage. | found; vital progress of individual and col- day of teaching, we continue the re-examin- otherwise, and to Members of the 
is lective advancement in the art of singing ation of relationships between many opin- National penne anne 
al emf and its pedagogy could easily atrophy! jons and the search for increasing insight _In NATS executive committee ses- 
ities Fortunately all through the year we are and additional powers of discrimination. sion held ut Boston, Massachusetts, 
70. Fable to read about many challenging and In retrospect benefits can be effectively December. 1952, the following action 
‘ration, | helpful ideas in our remarkable BULLETIN, evaluated. The workshop not only enriches was taken by Chat body with 
land on occasion opportunities to “talk our total concepts of techniques in the to applications for membership in the 
—— F | hop” with colleagues may arise. However, teaching of singing; it demands something National Association of Teachers of 
enniker | | the effect of such contacts is ordinarily less of each participant, whether he assist as ee ; 
dynamic and stimulating than that of the faculty member or assume a role( usually 
Woon- | | workshop experience. Let us consider some temporary!) of innocent bystander. It leads a membership applications be type- 
yn of the reasons for this interesting paradox. our thoughts into a clearer delineation of — (except for eee, this 
First. a workship usually takes us away conflicting ideas. Questions, those harbingers od mange ane be publicized through 
from familiar surroundings; we shift locale. of progress, continue to confrout us. They THE BULLETIN and by letter ° the 
eenville | | Simultaneously, our interpersonal relation- must be answered, if not immediately, then Regional Governors, State Chairmen 
anburs || ships change in character. The accustomed progressively, gradually, as vital research, ane Chapter Presidents; that all illegi- 
, Hunt- | | eacher-student relationships are replaced by consideration, discovery, knowledge, and ble and relatively illegible applications 
ieacher-teacher, teacher-scientist, and other discussion aid our perseverance. be tactfully returned for clarification 
ingham || felationships. Because of these differences Let us all begin now to make our plans ant souening. 
an appreciably altered perspective enables 
us to step back—very much as a critical — 
wtist does to view his painting—and take 
a new look at ourselves and our students 
as related to our theories about singing. 
; Often such a survey will surprise us with 
the realization that some of our ideas may 
he too nebulous for spontaneous discourse. 
Resultantly, inspiration and curiosity en- 
courage the development and crystalization 
— of concepts beyond the stages of awareness 
Falls and perception into full cognition. In this 
7 inner sense of satisfaction but also the ability SASS WW 
and desire to share discussions. In fact, our : yas 
original hesitation is often supplanted by a 
on stream of cogent thoughts released for ex- 
ICT pression which fails confinement to the Terminology Roundtable: 
i eg ne formal seminars and continues through First voice teacher: “I always call it tone focus.” 
; —ind beyond—the social activities provided — Next voice teacher: “It is best explained as placement.” 
by the workshop program. Yes, “stimulat- Next voice teacher: “My students recognize it as ‘ping’.” 
ins” is the word! Last voice teacher: “Scientifically it is a convergence of vibrations.” 
Second, some of our concepts are likely But all of them went home without explaining what the “it” was that their terminology 


to be fortified, modified, or expanded as a described. Courtesy of “ARTS IN RELIGION” 
: reult of being placed in juxtaposition to Caption by Clyde J. Barrett 
LETIN ' MARCH-APRIL, 1953 23 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

Balbo, Mr. Giuseppe Cesare, 151 West 66th St., 
New York 23, N.Y. 

Beebee, Mr. C. Scripps, 384 North Walnut St., 
East Orange, N.J. 

or Mrs. Margaret, 963 Madison Ave., New 

or 

Middleton, Miss Puline E., 63 Angell St., Provi- 
dence 6, R 

Moore, Mr. Edward, Carlton Branch Y.M.C.A., 
405 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn 38, N.Y. 

Stanley, Miss Marion j ie | Benton Ave., Water- 
ville, Maine 

Strauss, Mrs. Emilie, 625 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 


a2, 
a, Mr. Albert Arthur, 140 Barclay St., Newark 


Wilder, Miss Emily Gunn, 484 William St., East 
Orange, N.J. 

bee ag Miss Mary, 112 Sewell Avenue, Brookline 

ass. 

SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 

McEnney, Mrs. Elizabeth Adams, School of Music, 
West Virginia Univ., Morgantown, W.Va. 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT 

Davidson, Mr. Loren Daniel, 895 West Grant, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Gracey, Mrs. Edna Kaler, Clay Lick, Springfield, 


Tenn. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Anderson, Mr. F. Lemuel, 609 McKenzie, Muncie, 
ind. 

Harper, Mr. Nelson N_., Jr., 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Le. Mr. Paul S., 3317 Wayne, Kansas City 3, 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 

Gustaison, Mr. J. Puilipp, 5509 James Avenue So., 
Minneapolis 19, Minn. 

Meinen, Mrs. Christine L., 318 East 6th, Mitchell, 


S. Dak. 
Tobin, Mrs. Hazel F., 318 W. Ist St., Mobridge, 
S. Dak. 
107 Pratt, Minne. 


Box 144, Univ. of 


von Loewe, Mrs. Marvyl L., 
apolis 19, Minn. 
SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Brewsier, Miss Beatrice L., 940 Marion, Denver, 
Colo. 
Grove, Mrs. Elinor L., 608 East 10th, Winfield, 


Kans. 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 

Anderson, Mrs. Emma D., 604 No. Broadway, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Goodrich, Mrs. Marion Phelps, 219 36th Ave. No., 
Seaitle 2, Wash. 

Gustafson, Mrs. Dagny Berg, 5848 S.W. Texas, 
Portland 19, Ore. 

Martin, Mr. Leonard B., 943 E. 18th Ave, 
Spokane 35, Wash. 

Ricaman, Mr. Lutaer A., School of Music, Mon- 
tana State Univ., Missoula, Mont. 

Suppiemeniary List 


EASTERN DISTRICT 

I — Irene S., 15 Chadwick St., Wor. 
cester, M 

Clapp, tin a Strong, Box 449, Northampton, 


Mass. 
1159 Grafton St., Wor- 


Gibson, Mrs. ee M., 
cester 4, Mas: 

Miss Janet M., 170 Stewart Ave., Arling- 
ton, N. 

Jeffries, Mr. Arthur, 10 Central Square, Lynn, Mass. 

Longo, Mr. Cesare Joseph, 176 E. 81st St., New 
York 28, N.Y. 

Reitz, Mr. Walter E., 340 Walton Dr., Snyder 21, 


Selwood, Mr. James Gordon, 103 Carnegie Hall, 
Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. 

Frances 40 Elmwood Road, 

New Haven 15, Co 

SOUTHEASTERN "DISTRICT 

Hultquist, Mrs. Ruth L., 3322 20th St. North, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Latta, Miss Catherine Ralston, 1416 National Ave., 
New Bern, N. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT 

Baker, Mrs. Clare — 4538 North Locust, 
Kansas City 16, 

Bauer, Mr. Joseph Carl, Roosevelt College, 430 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Hines, Miss Katherine, Southwest Baptist College, 
Bolivar, Mo. 

Jones, Mr. Arnold Paul, 2608 N. 13th St., She- 
boygan, Wisc. 

Middleton, Mr. James W., 904 Cory St., Fosteria, 


Ohio 
Seibel, Mrs. Dorothy Dudley, 209 South Maple Ave., 
Hannibal, 


(Continued on inside back cover—col. 1) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON VOCAL 
EDUCATION 

Bernard U. Taylor, Chairman (N. Y.) 
Leon Carson (N. Y.) 

Richard De Young (Ill.) 

Ruth Douglass (Mass.) 

Victor A. Fields (N. Y.) 

Edward Harris (N. Y.) 

Sonia Sharnova (IIl.) 


COMMITTEE ON WORKSHOPS 
Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Alexander Grant (Colo.) 

Dale V. Gilliland (Ohio) 

Virginia Wary Linney (N. C.) 

John Lester (Mont.) 

Roy A. Schuessler (Minn.) 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Dolf Swing, Chairman (N.Y.) 
Orville Borchers (Tex.) 
Ralph Errolle (La.) 

Alpha B. Mayfield (N. C.) 
Paul B. Oncley (N. J.) 
William C. Rice (Kan.) 
William E. Ross (Ind.) 
William Vennard (Calif.) 
Robert Walls (Ore.) 
Kenneth Westerman (Mich.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SCHOOL 


VOCAL AFFAIRS 

Helen Steen Huls, Chairman (Minn.) 
Mary Cook (Colo.) 

Clyde Garrett (Tex.) 

Edward Hamilton (Tenn.) 

Lee Hardy (Calif.) 

Carl L. Nelson (Ind.) 

Anne E. Pierce (Iowa) 


COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
STUDY GROUPS 


Grace Leslie (N. Y.) (Chairman) 


Eastern District 


James L. McLain, (Md.) 
Charles Pearson (Mass. ) 


Southeastern District 
Joel Carter (N. C.) 


Southern District 
To be appointed 


Southewestern District 
Carl G. Melander (Colo.) 


Central District 
Sonia Sharnover (lll.) 


Northwestern District 


Melvin Geist (Ore.) 
Grace Huston (Wash.) 


Northern District 
Hadley Crawford (Iowa) 


California-Western District 
Harold Hollingsworth (Cal.) 
Franz Hoffman (Cal.) 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 
Richard DeYoung (Ill.) (Chairman) 


Arthur Gerry (N. Y.) 
Homer G. Mowe, (N. Y.) 
William P. Phillips (Ill.) 
Earle Tanner (IIl.) 


Dr. Hobart Directing Southwester:: 
Activities 

Due to the regrettable illness of Dr. H 
Grady Harlan, regional governor of th 
Southwestern District, Dr. Henry Hobart o 
Enid, Oklahoma, is assuming the dutie 
of acting-regional governor. Dr. Hobart 
close association with Dr. Harlan ji 
routine affairs of the southwest, has prove 
of great value to that region, in the former’ 
tentative assumption of the responsibilitic 
involved in the carrying on of the district 
routine program of activity, during Dr. Hai 
lan’s absence from his post. The acting 
governor handled in most capable fashioi 
the recent Southwestern regional conventio: 
at Oklahoma City, originally planned by Dr. 
Harlan. 

The sincere good wishes of all members 
of the National Association for a speedy 
and complete recovery go to H. Grady 
Harlan. 


OFFICIAL 
REGISTERED MEMBERSHIP 
(February 1, 1953) 
Eastern District 


Northern District 
Southwestern District 
California—Western District 
Northwestern District 
Canada 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


OLIV MAINE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


JUANITA KILBOURN CLAUSS* 
Portland, Oregon 


*Information on the passing of Mrs. Clauss 
in May 1952, was delayed in transmission 
to the editor's desk until the time of ti is 
issue of THE BULLETIN. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


. Continued from page 24 


Shanahan, Mrs. Kaye, 930 Henry St., Alton, Ill. 


finsley, Mrs. Robert, 404 S. Washington St., Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. 

Triplett, Mrs. Jeanette Case, 1217 Walnut, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Harris, Mrs. Ethel H., Garretson, S. Dak. 
—— Mrs. Lenore, 208 Manitou, Northfield, 
Minn 

Streim, Mr. Francis Univ. of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S. Dak 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


Albright, Miss Wilda, 411 South Grand, Cherokee, 
Okla. 

Anderson, Mr. Edward Donald, Faculty Apts. No. 
214, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Welch, Mrs. Lucile, 4215 Tennyson, Houston 5, 
Texas. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Dietz, Mrs. Hulda C., 7955 Oakwood Ave., Los 
Angeles 48, Calif. 
Fspinel, Luisa, 1636 S. St. Andrews Place, Los 


Angeles 19, Calif. 
puatyan, Mr. Armand, 677 E. Colorado St., Pasa- 
dena 1, Calif. 


REINSTATED 


Hawkins, Mr. John M., 227 W. Woodlawn, San 
Antonio, Texas 
Yon Ende, Mr. Richrad C., McMurray College, 
Abilene, Texas 


RESIGNED 


Birnbach, Mrs. Meta é- Minn. (recently 
moved to Seattle, Wash 

Burrows, Mr. Clyde, New ‘York City 

Cota, Mr. Loveland C., Seattle, Wash. 

soln Mr. Bill W., Dailas, Texas 

Davis, Miss Isla M., Anadarko, Okla. 

Elson, Miss June, Columbus, Ohio 

Flickinger, Mrs. Lillian W., No. ‘Hollywood, Calif. 
Green, Mrs. Beulah M., East Orange, N.J. 
Green, Mr. Norman E., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Greene, Mr. Edward B, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
ckert, Mrs. Helen A., — Pa. 

nm Mrs. Ella F., Everett, 

Lake, Mrs. Annette Yde, he ‘Hills, Calif. 
Laval, Mme. Jeanne, Baltimore, 

fahaffey, Mr. Albert H., Wichita Falls, Texas 
Miller, Mr. George H., Little Rock, Ark. 

Noah, Mr. Vernon E., Birmingham, Ala. 

Ohlin, Miss Hilda, New York City 

Pearson, Mrs. Edna, Eugene, Ore. 

Petersen, Mr. Magnus, —- Wash. 

Phillips, Mr. Joseph A., Buffalo, N.Y 

Powell, Miss Evelyn Eliz., Websier isin Mo. 
Sister Miriam of Jesus, Spokane, V ash. 

Strauss, Mr. Lawrence, Carmel, Calif. 

Tiede, Mr. Bernhardt, Dallas, Texas 


Dropped From Membership 


Robert Malone, New York City: For refusal to 
cooperate wit the National Association committee 
appointed to investigate charges of unethical con- 
duct. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Abercrombe, Mrs. Eleanor, 117 Columbiana Rd., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

(formerly, 1225 8th Ave. West) 

Arnold, Mrs. Olive E., 715 Gayley Avenue, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 

(formerly, i1158 Ophir Dr. 

Austin, Mrs. Virginia Lee, 1030 North 48th, Lincoln, 
Neb 


South 18th.) 

Baliew, Mr. Clay, 7905 Watson Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 
(formerly, 3927 Shenandoah 

+ me Miss Maude, 1504 Central Ave., Augusta, 

(formerly, 626 Greene St.) 

Barrett, Mrs. Estelle, Gate House, New London, 
Conn. 

(formerly, 11 Brainard St.) 

i Mr. Mordecai, 18 Ridge Road, Yonkers 5, 


Saat, 3081 Washington Blvd., Cleveland, 
hio) 
, Mr. Earl F., 227 Colonial Ave., Charlotte, 


(formerly, 2325 Wellesley Ave.) 
Blackwelder, Mr. Martin L., PO. Box 3012, Holly- 


wood, Fla. 

(formerly, 118 S. Greenway Ave., Nashville, Tenn.) 

Mrs. Reba B., 211244 West 4ist St., 
ulsa, 


la. 
(formerly, 1171 North Lewis, Tulsa, 10) 


Brown, Mrs. Harriet E., 1127 Ohio St., Lawrence, 


ans. 
(formerly, 1609 Morgan Ave., Parsons, Kans.) 
Byrne, Mrs. Virginia, 3028 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 


(formerly, 2932 Wilshire Blvd.) 


Cameron, on. a Holland, 604 St. 
St. Paul 2, M 
(formerly, "167 Kent St.) 


Clark, Mrs. R. Garn, 1113 No. 9th East, Provo, 
Utah Correction: 1113, not 113 


1117 Hillsboro St., Raleigh, 


12Ist St., N.Y.C.) 
Maria Caveney, 6116 Howe St., 


Paul Bidg., 


Collins, Mr. Richard L., 
N.C 


(formerly, 509 W. 
Coolahan, Mrs. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Cranston, Miss Gladys, 4318 Main St., Kansas City 


11, Mo. 
(formerly, 917 Grand Ave.) 
Culberson, Mrs. Corinne, 3425 Los 
Angeles 18, Calif. 
(formerly, 450 S. Kingsley Drive, Change of zone) 
oom. con. David, 663 Tularosa Dr., Los Angeles 
(formerly, 1645 N. Gower St. -» Hollywood) 
Davis, Mrs. Martha Graham, The Mayflower, 
Louisville, Ky. 
(formerly, Mrs. Martha Graham Hill, 1300 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago) 
i me Miss Lois Amy, Devereaux Road, Clyde, 


12th Ave., 


ag Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C.) 
See. Mr. Dallas, 437 Delgado Drive, Baton 


ouge, La. 
(formerly, 229 E. Chimes) 
ow. Mrs. Gertrude Hohmann, 1735 Lane, Topeka, 


ans. 
(formerly, 1010 College) 
ae | Mr. Donald, 605 Thoreau Terrace, Union, 


(formerly, 186 Greenwood Ave., Madison, N.J.) 

Genuit, Miss Ruth Maric, 1217 Locust, Alva, Okla. 
(formerly, 920 Fifth) 

Grant, Miss Carolyn V., 
ington, D.C. 
Howard Univ. 

Granville, Mr. Charles = 150 East 72nd St., 
New York 21, N.Y. 

(formerly, Ji N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago) 

Gritfey, Mr. Robert M., Windsor Hills, oute 4, 
Box 131-B, Roanoke, Va. 

(formerly, 1348 Maple Ave. S.W.) 

Hanley, Mrs. Mary W., 10404 Montgomery Ave., 
Kensington, Md. 
(formerly, 21 Monig. A 

Charles E., 


1233 Girard N.E., Wash- 


Diolinda, Santa Fe, 


H. Winneberger, Box 1357) 
Hinshaw Jay tak, 1218 Jarvis, Chicago, Il. 
(formerly, 5353 N. Wayne ie) 
Holt, Mrs. Temperence Fuller, 1115 Quindaro, Kan- 
sas City, Kans. 
(formerly, 652 Nebraska a) 
Hopkins, Mrs. Elizabeth Tally, 
ayette, La. 
(formerly, 1122 Lee Ave.) 
eee, Jean Colwell, 1434 4 Beverly Glenn 
s Angeles 24, Calif. 
Glocmecty. 1927 Rodney Drive. Cange of zone) 
Hunt, Mrs. Linna Timmerman, 406 W. Florida Ave., 
Box 87, Ruston, La. 
(formerly, Box 362, Tech Sta. 
Jackson, Miss Maud M., 3642 Eaccee St., 
sonville, Fla. 
(formerly, 6 Harrison St., 
Johnson, Mr. Merion J., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
(formerly, State Teachers College) 
Keep, Mr. — Henry, 15842 N. Market St., 
Inglewood 1, Calif. 
(formerly, 4i0% S. Michigan Ave., Chicago) 
King, Miss Constance Cody, 301 N. Bellevue Ave., 
Langhorne, Pa. 
(formerly, Lander College. Greenwood, S. Car.) 
Lehman, Miss Edith Z., 139 Hamilton Ave., S.W., 
Camden, Ark. 
(formerly, 308 Hamilton St.) 
Levenson, Miss Ruth A., — Ansonia, Broadway 
& 73rd St., New York 2 23, N.Y. 
(formerly, 37 W. 89th St., New Yorw 24) 
Miss Gertrude, 537 Norwood Ave., Buffalo, 


Mrs. 


Box 198, S.L.L., 


Jack- 


Taunton, Mass.) 
Wisconsin State College, 


(formerly, 201 Lancaster Ave.) 


ar Miss Florence, 388 W. 4th St., Mans- 
ie 
(formerly, 15442 Park Ave. W.) 
Maddox, felen T. Sharp, 3913 Frazer St., Cedar 
Rapids, 
(formerly, 14th St. S.E.) 


Martin, } ts. Lillian 3039 Cowden, Memphis, 


enn. 
(formerly, Memphis Conserv. 657 Vance Ave.) 


5 Pearson, 


“?Maseicotte, Miss Rhea L., 17 Haynes St., Hartford, 


(Correction: Haynes, not Hayne) 
ao, Miss Lucile, 2340 C. Columbine, Denver 


0, Colo. 
} Ly 921 So. High St., Denver 9) 
Mohr, Miss Marie Louise, 296 Bryant St., Buffalo 


1 
(formerly, 109 Dorchester Rd.) 

Nadelin, Mrs. Lilly Mohn, 654 College Ave., 
Wooster, Ohio 
(formerly, 565 N. Market St.) 

Olsgard, Miss ‘~~ E., 315 E. Kemp St., 
Watertown, Ss 
(formerly, 122 ard Ave. S.E.) 

Palmquist, Miss 1106 Gramercy Drive, 
Los Angeles 19, 

(Change zone no. os 6 to 19) 


Mrs. Frances Privette, 


1820 E. Colfax, 
Denver, Colo. 


(Change middle name from Almeda to Privette) 
pieeee. Mr. D'Wight Q., Sr., Box 6, Christianburg, 


(formerly, Box 27) 


>Pie. Mr. Henry, 18 Cranberry St., Brooklyn 1, 
(Change zone no. from 2 to 1) 
Phillips, Mrs. Maybelle As 1782 Wilton Rd., 


Cleveland Heights. 18, O 

(Correction: Wilton Rd., not Cumberland Rd.) 
Place, Mrs. Helen Cuthbert, 138 Adelaide Ave., 

Providence 7, RL 

(formerly, 13 Lewis St. -» Providence 6) 
Raymond, Rita, 1726 Kapiolani Blvd., Honolulu, 

awaii 

(formerly, 1551 No. La Brea Ave., Hollywood 28, 
Seagle, Mr. John, 108 John Adams 

Antonio, Texas 

(formerly, 405 Calvin Rd., Raleigh, N. Car.) 
Sheldon, Mrs. ~ Dennis, 2 A Sunset Lane, 


Drive, San 


Columbia, 
formerly, 38 Ww. Boulevard 
Stewart, Mrs. Betty Dando, 6414 W. Carpenter St., 


Athens, Ohio 
(formerly, 270 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 


= Mrs. Evabel, 1239 Sonora Ave., "Dentists, ‘ 
Calif. 
(formerly, 1359 Sonora) 
Wells, Mr. Kenneth H., 9343 So. Justine Ave., 


Chicago 20, 
(formerly, Box "679, Whitefish, wee 
—yY rg og John, 1318 19th St. 


(Should read 1318. not 1316) 


Yoss. Mr. Paul, 207 W. Washington St., Urbana, 
(Should read W., not N. Wash. St.) 
Zimmerman, Mr. Carl W., 203 E. Arthur St., Hicks- 


ville, Ohio 
‘Add the street number) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 
DECEMBER 1953 
A NATIONAL MEETING 
OF IMPORTANCE FOR ALL 
NATS MEMBERS 


NON-MEMBER ésubscriptions to 
THE BULLETIN for the 1952-53 sea- 
son (consisting of five issues) is TWO 
($2.) DOLLARS. 


A charge of FIFTY (50c) Cents 
will be made for each extra copy of 
THE BULLETIN requested over and 
above the regular copy sent regularly 
to each member of the Association. 


Note: The receipts from the above 
are applied to the heavy costs involved 
in printing and distributing THE 
BULLETIN. 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


chapters and their officers is based on the 
latest information received by THE BUL- 
LETIN staff. Whenever changes in Chapter 
official personnel occur, the editor should be 
informed without delay, in order that this 
schedule may be kept up to date and made 
available for ready reference at all times. 
Boston Chapter 
President, Miss Gertrude Tingley, 32 
Milton Rd., Brookline 46, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Gertrude Ehbrhart, 11 Tetlow St., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Mabel 
Parkes Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Need- 
ham 92, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Pear- 
son, 556 Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass. 
Buffalo Chapter 
President, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, 131 Wild- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 10, N. Y.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N. Y.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Miss Alice Rozan, 15 N. Parade Ave., 
Buffalo 11, N. Y.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Lucy Macdonald, 126 Admiral Rd., 
Buffalo 16, N. Y.; Treasurer, Mrs. Ragnhild 
S. Ihde, 157 Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 
Chicago Chapter 
President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIL; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Ill. 


Colorado Chapter 

President, Mr. Roger D. Fee, 1900 S. Clay- 
ton St., Denver 10, Colo.; Vice-President, 
Mr. Carl G. Melander, 1807 Fairacres Drive, 
Greeley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Alberta K. Carter, 1515 Tenth Ave., 
Greeley, Colo.; Program Chairman, Mr. 
Horace Lee Davis, 115 Hudson St., Denver 
7, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Florence Wenzel, 385 Tuxedo, 
Highland Park 3, Mich.; Secretary, Miss 
Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, Royal 
Oak Mich.; Treasurer, Mr. Cyril Wezemael, 
7407 Wocdrow Wilson, Detroit 6, Mich. 

Indiana Chapter 

President, Mrs. Jean Johnson Burroughs, 
402 N. Meridian, Apt..10, Indianapolis 4, 
Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Allen F. 


Editor’s Note: The following list of 


Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 


Kansas City Area Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Ter- 
race, Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Blanche N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles Chapter 


President, Miss Nelle Gothold, 3125 W. 
2nd St., Los Angeles 4, Calif.: Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lee Hardy, 714 Larch St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif.: Secretary, Mr. Price Dunlavy, 
6161 Barrows Dr., Los Angeles 48, Calif.: 
Treasurer, Miss Neyneen Farrell, 663612 
Iris Dr., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 
President, Mr. Wesley Boynton, Box 542, 
Kennebunkport, Me.; Vice-President, Miss 
Madeline Perazzi, 7 Grace St., Portland, 
Me.; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Josephine 
Thompson, 390 Center St., Bangor, Me. 


New Jersey Chapter 

President, Mr. Donald Gage, 186 Green- 
wood Ave., Madison, N. J.; Vice-president, 
Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison Ave., Maple- 
wood, N. J.; Record. Secretary, Mrs. Lila 
Sprunger Miller, 641 Washington St., 
Hackettstown, N. J.; Corresp. Secretary, 
Mrs. Florence M. Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, 
Sparta, N. J. 


North Carolina Chapter 

President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Jan Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 

Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt.. Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh: 
Secretary, Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Philadelphia Chapter 

President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Quad City Chapter 
President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Esther 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 


Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 761 .- 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, 47 


Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State St., 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs, 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Providence, 
RI. 


St. Louis District Chapter 

President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, Shurtleff 
College, Alton, Ill.; Vice-president, Clay 
Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green Brinson, 
1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, IL; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ella Zopf Woods, 6165 
Kingsbury, St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2419 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, Mr. 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oakland; 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 2890 
California St., San Francisco; Treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 
South Carolina Chapter 
President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Katherine Pfohl, 
Box 48, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. 


Twin Cities Chapter 

President, Miss Maria Montana, 2009 
Queen Ave. So. Minneapolis 5, Minn.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Oliver A. Mogck, North- 
western Schools, 50 Willow St., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Mrs. Mrytie L. Ornes, 
2745 Fremont Ave., South, Minneapolis 8, 
Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie Skurdalsvold, 
917 21st Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


Washington, D. C. Chapter 

President, Mr. James L. McLain, Music 
Dept., American University, Washington, 
D. C.; Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, 4628 
Brandywine, N.W., Washington, D. C.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Hanley, 10404 Mont- 
gomery Ave., Kensington, Md.; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Elsa Koppel, 3000 Connecticut Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith College. 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and Trea- 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Northfield 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 
Wisconsin Chapter 
President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsin 
College of Music, 1584 N. Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Merion 
Johnson, Wisconsin State College, 3203 N. 
Downer Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Thiel, 1704 E. Locust St., Mil- 
waukee 11, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. Edna 
Samdal Oscar, 917 Drake St., Madison 5, 
Wis. 
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